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ADVERTISEMENT. 

We now lay before the public the Sixth Volume 
of the Naturalist's Library, embraciog the se- 
cond portion of the Gallioaceoiu Birds, and de?oted 
to the Natural History of those of the feathered tribe 
usually deoominated Game. 

The length of time which has elapsed since the 
appearance of the last volun^e, has been greater than 
could have been desired ; but we hope our numerous 
readers will again grant us their indulgence for thus 
keeping them so long in suspense. In the farther 
conducting of this undertaking, the Publisher has 
much pleasure in assuring the subscribers, that the 
assistance of several of the most talented Naturalists 
has been for some time devoted to volumes now in a 
state of considerable forwardness. Amongst others, 
the Natufal History of the Columbidse (Pigeons) has 
been undertaken by Mr Selby of Twizell, author of 
the Illustrations of British Ornithology, and will very 
soon appear. The drawings have been msde expressly 
for this work by Mr Lear ; and considering the union 
of such talents, and the beauty of the objects them- 
selves, this volume promises to be one of the most 
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splendid and interesting which has yet adorned the 
Naturalist's Library. 

The volume on the Natural History of Coleopte- 
rous Insects (Beetles), by the Rev. James Duncan, 
joint-author of the Entomologia Edinensis, is also 
nearly ready for publication ; and the beauty, variety 
of forms, and number of the figures (upwai'ds of 110 
insects being represented), together with the interest 
excited in their extraordinary history, must insure it 
a favourable reception. Our volumes on Mammalia 
and Ornithology, formed the first attempt at present- 
ing the public with so Extensive a series of correct 
representations of animals, in a highly finished and 
coloured form, with their authentic histories, at so 
cheap a rate ; and our Entomological volumes will also 
be found to realize to the fullest extent the promises 
held out in the original Prospectus. The volume 
will be enriched by a Memoir and Portrait of John 
Ray, the father of Zoological Science in Britain. 

Volumes on the Natural History of Deer — of 
Dogs — of British Butterflies — of Fishes — Parrots, 
&c. — are also in forwardness, so that we may now 
safely anticipate regularity of publication for the fu- 
ture. 

Edinburgh, December 1834. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

Sm THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES,* 



The intention of these necessarily RTiort memoira 
being to> sketch the character, and detail the labonrsy 
of those men who have advanced the science of Na* 
tural History, some passages will not be deemed in- 
appropriate, which have been collected from the ca- 
reer of one, whose zeal for the advancement of this 
study was ever shewn, when a short leisure from 
■the more important administration of his public duties 
would allow ; and to whom the British Naturali^it is 
indebted for a Zoological establishment, which has 
already rivalled the utility, and emulated the magni- 
^cence, of the Continental institutions. 

The name of Sir T. Stamford Raffles is inti- 
mately connected with the political history of the 
East, and it is no less so with that of its natural pro- 

* We are indebted to the kindness of Lady Raffles for 
permission to copy the portrait, from a bust by Chantrey, 
which accompanies her interesting history o^ the Life and 
public services of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

VOL. IV. B 
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ductions. It will now be our endeavour to review 
his discoveries and researches in the Natural History 
of these interesting countries, separated as far as 
possible from the details of his arduous and import- 
ant public services. For this purpose we have been 
indebted chiefly to the interesting volume, published 
gome years since under the superintendence of his 
amiable widow, and which has furnished those parts 
introduced from his correspondence, with the de- 
scriptions of his excursions in the interior of Suma- 
tra; while the History of Java, and the various papers 
wiiidi Sir Thomas has himself published, have af- 
forded materials for the other pans. In the progress 
of the sketcli it will be seen that the researches of 
this naturalist were not confined to one branch of 
the science, but that every department, both of the 
history of the inhabitants of those islands, and their 
Bttural productions, were carefully studied. We 
have alluded to the different objects introduced, with- 
out any system or arrangement but as they seemed 
t» have occurred to the notice of the individual* 
Some of them are well known by his own descrip- 
tions, or illustrate the beautiful works of his friends 
aad companions in research and administration * ; and 
hmi for the awful and overwhelming catastrophe 
wloch occurred on the eve of his departure, many 
an unknown production of that rich archipelago 
would have assisted in the embellishment of the 
extensive works which he contemplated. Having 

• Horsfield, WaUich, &c. 
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tibm detailed our plan, we hare, before commencing, 
to entreat those friends by whom this imperfect 
Aetch may be seen, that they will forgire any inac- 
curacies or misrepresentations; nor attribute to any 
motiVe except that of doing justice, whatever may be 
said of the character of an individual, whose writinp:* 
had conveyed a rery high impression, which was still 
fiutber conBrmed by a short but lirely remembered 
iotercourse, for a few months previous to his untimely 
decease. 

Thomas Stamford Raffles, the son of Ben- 
jamin Raffles, one of the oldest Captains in the West 
hidia Trade, was bom at sea on the oth July 1781| 
oJBF the harbour of Port Morant, in the Island of Ja- 
maica. Little appears to be known of his family 
except its antiquity, and that its earlier members 
passed through life with unblemiHhed reputation. 
Of his youth previous to the age of fourteen, when 
he entered into active business, few traits seem to 
have been recollected, beyond a sedateness of tem- 
per, and perseverance in his studies superior to that 
of his schoolfellows, with a vivid apprehension of the 
incidents which occurred. During this period he 
studied under the charge of Dr Anderson, who kept 
a respectable academy near Hammersmith ; and, at 
the early age we hare mentioned, he was placed as 
an extra clerk in the East India House. 

When we consider the very short portion of his 
eariy life, wherein he could regularly gain the radi- 
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ments of a common education, we must be surpnsed 
at the variety of acquirements which he afterwards 
displayed, or rather, perhapei, at the industry by 
which they were attained. During his sedentary 
Qccupation as a clerk, he employed his leisure in at-^ 
tending to several branches of literature, and he ob" 
tained a tolerable knowledge of French, which a re- 
tentive memory enabled him to retain, and after- 
wards to use with much advantage, in his various 
duties of diplomacy. His power of acquiring lan-^ 
guages was great, and in his after engagements gave 
bim advantages and influence over the native powers 
of the East, which could not have been obtained un- 
less by a free intercourse, and which a knowledge of 
their language could only give. 

This very close application to business and study,, 
liowever, excited symptoms of disease in a frame and 
constitution never very robust, and alarmed his 
friends for his health. Relaxation was recommend- 
ed, and he employed a short leave of absence, by 
ipaking a pedestrian excursion through Wales, which^ 
while it gave him renewed strength, gave him also 
information of the mining districts, which' was after- 
^ wai'ds of advantage to his researches in Java. 

It would scarcely have been expected that a young 
man, placed in so apparently friendless a situation^ 
E^bould have made to himself patrons. A friend bad, 
however, marked him and upon the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the establishment of the East India House, 
dl? appointment was given to the young and studi- 
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OU8 Raffles, in preference to many who were ihoaghl 
at least to have possessed more interest. In 1 805 
the Directors determined upon sending out an esta« 
biishment to Petiang ; and Mr Ramsay, then secre- 
tary, having observed his talents for diplomacy, hit 
application, and his quickness, recommended him to 
the office of assistant secretary. In September fol- 
lowing Mr Raffles first set foot in the East, the 
theatre in which his acquirements and industry were 
to be shown forth. During the voyage out he had 
nearly mastered the Malayan language; and, from the 
illness of the secretary, he was at once obliged to en* 
ter upon all the duties and difficolties of his office, ft 
task of great responsibility, but which he executed 
to the satisfaction of his employers. 

The great exertions and application necessary t6 
carry on the duties of the government, with the 
effects of the climate on a constitution not yet 
inured to it, were too much for Mr Raffles, and he 
was thrown into bad health, and an illness so seri- 
ous, that relaxation and chftiige of air to Malacca 
were recommended. Hence his anxiety to benefit 
the government brought him back almost before he 
was able to undergo fatigue. He made the voyage 
in the long boat of an Indiaman, and again reached 
Penang in time to send off despatches, and to for- 
ward many objects which could scarcely have been 
accomplished without him. 

While at Malacca he first saw and mixed with 
the varied population of the Eastern Archipelago, 
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beard the dialects, and became interested in their 
origin ; and to this singularity and variety may be at- 
tributed the first desire to investigate the history and 
antiquities of this people. In these pursuits he was as- 
sisted by the researches which now occupied' Mr 
Marsden, whose constant application upon the occni^ 
fence of difficulties, and intmmerable queries, forced 
and kept up the interest of a subject to which he 
was already deeply attached. It was at Malacca, 
also, where he first gained the acquaintance and 
friendship of Dr Ley den. 

About this period the affairs of the East were in 
considerable confusion. The conquest of Java was 
contemplated, and there was little time to be spared 
for the pursuits of literature, researches into the an- 
tiquities of the country, or into its natural history. 
The stolen moments which could be spared, wcre^ 
however, all devoted to these studies, and the very 
information which was to be acquired in forwarding 
the objects of the government, increased his know* 
ledge, and laid the basis for many of his after disco* 
▼eries. As, however, we wish to avoid the detaila 
of his political career, wo shall pass over the period 
until the capture of Java ; suffice it to say, that he 
exhibited as much perseverance and presence of mind 
in the diplomatist and soldier, as he had before in 

the more peaceful researches of antiquities and lite* 
rature. 

The capture of Java was terminated in 1811, and 

by all, much of the merit of plaiming and conduct* 
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services which be Ind p g iiU i d vcn m IhrUf 

jo%ed of by Lord Miato,— tbe pcrUwBMY of 

trest to be reposed im kia warn 90 cai£d«^.t\r 1 

dpated— that be at once appcnntc^ Mr K 

Lieotenant-Gorenior of Javm aftd hs oeprau^-naBL 

'* The chai^ was of tbe most exirnvre. «rduMBi» 

and re<«poiisible nature, eompnmng am iIm* i«>ibiKi ^ 

Java alone, a populalioo of eax Bil kiB«c c vick^ w^ 

to thirty-six reaidenoes, under powerful rUi*^^ whm 

had long been desirous of tbroviDF off tbe LurcipcnA 

yoke, and wbo were br no aseans d}«poK*d to vak" 

mit quietly to tbe rule of thnr new eoremor^* 

Lord Minto remained in tbe island iur mx weeks 
saperintending tbe new arrsBcmeots, af:er whick 
the whole changes weie reei^iied to tbe care of Mr 
Haffies, wbo now remoTed to Baiienzor^. tiie eeat 
of goremment, distant from Bataria abnat icixty 
miles. Var some time bis cares and datiet were on 
heary, that erery moment was required for tbor 
folBlment, but ere long tiae parsuits of natural history 
and antiquities began to fill bis momenu of letsone. 
lo a letter to his first and old frieDd Mr Ramsay, 
^tten in tbe same year with bis establishment in 
the gorernment, after mentioning tbe surmounting ^ 
several difficulties, be says, " By tbe next oppor- 
tunity I shall have the satisfaction of fcirwarding to 
the authorities in England, several reports from Dr 
Horsfield, and other scienufic gentlemen, on the 
natural history of tbe island ; and as tbe Batavi 
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Literary Society have solicited that I should take 
that institatioQ under the protection of government, 
I trust that by uniting our efforts with those of the 
Asiatic Society in Bengal, very considerable light 
may be shortly thrown on science and general know- 
ledge. The numerous remains of Brahminical struc- 
tures in every part of the island, prove beyond a 
doubt, that a colony of Hindus settled on this island 
about the first century of the Christian era ; and 
the materials of which they are constructed, induce 
the belief that this colony must have emigrated from 
the Coromandel coast. The beauty and purity of 
these structures are entirely divested of that redun- 
dancy of awkward and uncouth ornaments and sym- 
bols which are found in India." His time was thus 
constantly occupied either in oOicial employments or 
literary researches. In the latter he was assisted by 
the talents of Dr Horsfield, and together they ac- 
complished one of the most important measures for 
promoting their researches, — the re-establishment of 
the Society of Arts at Batavia, of which Mr Raffles 
was appointed president. This had been the first 
Eastern Literary Society established by Europeans, 
aud under his fostering care it revived, and was of 
much consequence to the history of these countries, 
during the few short years which they remained 
under the sway of the British arms, and the superin- 
tendence of an active and enlightened governor. 

A short notice of the rise of a society of such 
consequence in the East, and so intimately connect* 
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ed with the history of its natural productions, may 
not here be misplaced, particularly as we are obliged 
for ft to the address of its President upon his first 
instalment in office after its re-establishment. *^ Pre- 
▼ioas to the establishment of the Batavian Society, 
Mr Kadermacher, a gentleman of distinguished ta- 
lents, and a zealous promoter of the Christian reli- 
gion and of science, with a few friends of Batavia, 
conceived the idea of assembling together a number 
of persons of consideration and ability, with the view 
of encouraging the artii and sciences in this capital, 
and the other Indian estal)li8hments then dependent 
on Holland. They considered that in India, as in 
Europe, where for two centuries the reformation in 
letters preceded that in religion, a taste for the arts 
and sciences must be introduced previously to the 
general adoption of the Christian religion in the East ; 
but they were aware of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, under the circumstances in which the 
colonies of Holland were then placed, and a con- 
siderable period elapsed before the design was car- 
ried into effi^ct. 

" At length, in the year 1777, when Mr Kader- 
macher and his father-in-law, the Governor-General 
de Klerk, were newly elected directors of the Haer- 
lem Society, a programme appeared, which contained 
the plan of extending the branches of that Society 
to the Indies. The distance and extent of the 
Dutch colonial possessions in the East did not, how- 
ever, admit of this plan being realized ; but the idea 
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being thus brought forward to public notice, a se- 
parate society was formed, by the unremitting perse- 
verance of Mr Kadermacher, who may be called the 
founder of the institution established at Batavia. 

" On the 24th of April 1778, this society was duly 
established, under the authority of Governm(3nt, and, 
after the example of Haerlem, took for its motto, 
^ The public utility,^ On its 6rst organization, the 
Society consisted of 192 members, the Governor- 
Geiieral being chief director, and members of the 
High Regency directors. The Society selected aa 
objects of research and inquiry, whatever could be 
useful to agriculture, commerce, and the welfare of 
the colony; it encouraged every question relating to 
natural history, antiquities, and the manners and 
usages of the native inhabitants : and in order the 
better to de6ne the objects and contribute to their 
accomplishment, a programme was from time to time 
printed and circulated abroad." 

The Society was no sooner fully established, and 
its proceedings generally known, than it received 
from all quarters various acquisitions to its cabinet 
and library. Mr Kadermacher himself presented 
the Society with a convenient house, and eight cases 
of valuable books, 8cc ; and by the liberality of Mr 
Bartto, it was enabled to form a botanical establish- 
ment, in a garden presented by that gentleman. In 
1779 the first volume of transactions was printed, 
in 1780 the second, and the third in 1781 ; and be- 
fore 1792 six volumes had appeared. At this pe- 
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nod the revolutions and war in Europe interfered 
with the interests of the Society ; it was fuond im* 
practicable to complete the seventh vol a me, and it 
was suggested that, by adopting a more limited modo 
of proceeding, the views of the Society might still be 
forwarded. The Socifty was placed under this new 
organization in 1800, and continued in this state 
nntil the change of goverament in 181 1, when ita 
interests were again actively taken up, in the man- 
ner we have just seen, by Mr Raffles. 

In each succeeding year a new address was de- 
fivered by the president, giving a review and accoani 
of the progress of the different inquiries which had 
come under the notice of the Society, and of disco* 
veries which had been made. These all Hhew the 
uncommon pains taken by Mr Raffles in promoting 
its objects, but would occupy too much room in our 
present sketch, and could not be done justice to by 
mutilation. 

During the last few years which the island of 
Java remained in possession of the British, Mr 
Raffles remained in much uncertainty, and often 
£elt considerable difficulties in giving his orders. It 
was unknown whether the island was to be given 
up to the Dutch, to be kept under the British crown, 
or continue in the hands of the Company. In any 
change, however, it was possible that Mr Raffles 
might be superseded and lose the advantages which 
he was now reaping in his high and important situa- 
tion. He was however prevented from suffering, by 
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the kind attentions of his patron Lord Minto, who, 
hefore leaving the East to his successor Lord Moira^ 
procured for him the residency of Fort Marlhorough, 
which"gave him the chief rank at Bencoolen *, Before 
his'settlement, however, in this new residency, many 
vicissitudes of his lot occurred, and we have particu- 
larly to notice one incident, the first which had af- 
fected or had appeared to place any hlot upon the 
bright character and fame of Mr Raffles. 

Though at first intimate friends, and acting ap- 
parently in concert for the interest of the Eastern 
islands, some differences of opinion had existed 
between Mr Raffles and General Gillespie ; and af- 
ter the appointment of the former gentleman to the 
governorship, the breach seems to have widened. 
Some acts of administration were complained of, 
which ended in specific charges being made by the 
General to the Bengal Government, by whom th6y 
were forwai'ded to Mr Raffles for reply. These 
charges coming somewhat unexpectedly and per- 
fectly unmeritedly, were <leeply fel t. Writing to Lord 
Minto regarding their want of foundation, he says, 
*^ My feelings of the injury I have sustained are not. 
the less acute that I have been denied the means of 
knowing the charges, until all the influence of a 
first and ex -parte statement could be exerted, and the 
current of public feeling allowed to flow unrestrained, 
until the reports obtained an unmerited credit from 
the very want of contradiction ;" but he adds, in con- 
, The Commander of the Troops at the reduction of Java. 
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fidence of his fidelity, ''My cause, my honour, my 
public reputation and private character are now be- 
fore the supreme government, and I only a^k a patient 
hearing. Errors in judgment may be found in the 
complicated administration with which I am en* 
truetted ; measures of policy depend in a consider* 
able degree on opinion, and there may be some dif- 
ference of opinion perhaps, with regard to those 
which have been adopted by this government ; but 
the accusations against my moral character must 
be determined by facts, and on this ground I will 
challenge my accusers to produce any one act of 
government, in which I have been actuated by cor- 
rupt motives, or guided by views of sinister advan- 
tage to myself." 

In addition to the feelings of a character un- 
deservedly attacked, were now added those of deep 
affliction in the lops of his dearest connections. 
Soon after the delivery of the charges, he suffered 
a severe bereavement in the death of Mrs Raffles, 
which was followed by the intelligence of the de- 
cease of Lord Minto, to whom he might be said to 
be indebted for all his worldly prosperity, besides the 
free intercourse and sympathy of friendship. He 
had, however, on receipt of the charges, and imme- 
diately before these great losses, written out replies, 
3vhich, though they could not, after the institution of 
the proceed "Tigs by General Gillespie, be taken as ex- 
culpation, shewed plainly to his judges that little 
was to be dreaded in Mr Raffles, from a double or 
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deceitfal government. But the afflictions which had 
thus multiplied upon him, so affected his health that 
s change of scene was necessary, and the tour of the 
island was commenced with the view to his recovery, 
and the employment of his mind in the examination 
of rarious subjects in' which he was much interested. 
These exertions, however, though they occupied his 
mind for the time, did not add to his health or ge- 
neral strength, and he removed to Ciceroa in a more 
upland district, in the hope that the purer air might 
assist his constitution ; but here also the weakening 
symptoms continued, and here it was that he heard 
he was superseded in his government. In this act 
fae felt himself unjustly used, but he bore it with 
firmness, and without experiencing the bad effects 
which his medical advisers anticipated. These at- 
teaapts, by change of air and scene, to recover health 
were, however, unavailing, and it was judged neces- 
sary that he should return to England as the only 
iwpe of restoring his constitution. This proposal 
he would not listen to, until the arrival of the new 
governor ; for he felt, that, however aggrieved he might 
have been, his successor Mr Tindal had nothing to 
do with It, and it was his duty to see every atten- 
tion and honour paid to him upon his arrival. Per- 
haps, also, feelings for the interests of his old friends 
and companions in office had their sway, for his bo- 
■erolent disposition would have made any sacrifice 
for those in wliom he was interested, and whom he 
biesr deserfed his aeeistaace; while his patriotic 
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love for Java, and desire for the welfare of the hmt 
lifes, were points which assumed an interest of n» 
ordinary kind. He accordingly remained until the 
arrival of Mr 'Findal, introduced him to Buitenzorg, 
to his own officers and staff, and to the most worthy 
inhabitants in the island ; doing every thing in his 
power to render the situation of his successor agree- 
able, and to bend his views to the importance of the 
prosperity and improvement of the natives. Ha- 
ving done this, he resigned his office, and retired to 
die houiw of Mr Cronsent with whom he remained 
until his embarkation. 

When it became known tliat Mr Raffles had de- 
cided upon returning to England, the liveliest de- 
monstrations of regret were exhibited by the popu- 
lation, both European and native. Addresses were 
presented, accompanied with substantial presents, 
and a sincerity in their grief was shewn, which told 
plainly that it was the language of their hearts. A 
passage to England was engaged in the ship Ganges, 
Captain Travers ; and, says his biographer, *' On the 
morning of Mr Raffles' embarkation, the roads of 
Batavia were filled with boats, crowded with peo- 
ple of various nations, all anxious to pay the last 
tribute of respect within their power to one for 
whom they entertained the most lively affection. 
Oa reaching the vessel, he found the decks filled 
with offerings of every description — fruit, flowers, 
poultry, whatever they thought would promote his 
tmaSort on the voyage. It is impossible to describe 
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the scene which took place when the order 
given to weigh anchor ; the people felt that they bad 
lost the greatest friend whom Java ever possessed; 
and perhaps they anticipated, as too near, their rede- 
livery to the Dutch power, and the consequently too 
probable renewal of the scenes of misgovemmenty 
from which, under the administration of Mr Raffles, 
they had been relieved for five years." 

After a prosperous voyage, Mr Raffles reached 
London, on the 16th July 1816, and next rooming 
reported himself to the Directors of the East India 
House. 

He immediately addressed the Directors, praying 
for a revision of his services in Java, and a decision 
upon the charges which had been brought agidost 
him by General Gillespie ; but still an opinion upon 
his government was refused, qualified, however, with 
the expression of their conviction that they " had 
sprung from motives perfectly correct." But not- 
withstanding that they did not think it proper thus 
publicly or officially to express their opinion of his 
adm:nistration, in a short period he was rewarded 
with as open an acknowledgment of it as could well 
be made. It may be recollected that the residency 
of Bencoolen had been secured to Mr Raffles by the 
kindness of Lord Minto. l^he court of Directore, 
on his departing again for the East, and upon his re- 
gular instalment into his new office, thus expressed 
themselves :^" The Directors, in consideration of 
the zeal and talents displayed during the period be 
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filled the office of Keutenant^governor of JaTa, 
feired upon him the title of Lieutenant-governor of 
Betcoolen, as a pecaliar mark of the faTourable aen- 
timents which the court entertained of hia merit* 
aad seryices ;" and thna they washed away every in* 
potation which could hare previously affected hia 
character or administration. 

During hifl residence in England, Mr Raffles 
gained additional friends, and formed new attach- 
laents ; he regained his former health, and early in* 
the year of his arrival married Sophia, the daughter 
of Mr Hull, an Irish gentleman. His leisure was 
occupied in writing his History of Java, of which we 
shall afterwards speak ; and upon presenting it to his. 
Majesty George IV., (at that time Prince Regent), 
he received the honour of knighthood. He visited 
also the continent, and ever anxious for the wel&re 
of his favourite Java, which had now been given up 

[ to the Dutch, he travelled through Holland, and 

had several interviews with the Dutch king, hoping^ 

[ to influence him in a line of administration whicht^ 

might at once be most advantageous to his govern* 
ment, and favourable for the native inhabitants and' 
the prosperity of the island. He examined all the con* 
tinental collections, many of them richer than those: 
in this country, with the view of improring his know- 
ledge before again returning to India. Even at thia 
time, he contemplated the possibility of an establish- 
ment similar to the Garden of Plants in Paris, and 
ivhich he seems never to have lost sight of^ until it»^> 
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the banks of the river dDring; the wbo1e day, bat 
freqaently over high cWSa, and elmoat entirely 
through thick ForeBt. On approai hiiig Lebu Tappn, 
where a village once atood, we fell in with the tracks 
of elephants. They were very numerous, and it 
was evident they had only preceded ua a aliort time. 
"We here passed over much grnund, which at qda 
period most have been in cultivation, but which hod 
lung been in a state of nature. Afler breakfasting 
St Lebu Tappu, under the abade of the la^at tree 
we could find, we proceeded on to a place called 
Fululebar, where we were to aleep. This also had 
been the site of a village, but no trace of human 
dwelling or cultivation waa to be found ; we reached 
it at half past four in the afternoon, having walked 
for upwards of eight hours. We immediately set to 
work and erected two or three aheda to sleep in, c<^ 
lecting the materials from the vegetation around us. 
The river here was broad but very rocky ; the arenery 
bighly romantic and beautiful. During the night 
we were awakened by the approach of a party of 
elephants, who seemed anxious to inquire oar busi- 
ness within their domaina. Fortunately they kept 
at some distance, and allowed us to remaia unmo- 
lested. The natives fancy that there are tuo kiada 
of elephants — the Gaja bermakpong, those which 
always go in herds, and which are seldom mlachie*- 
oas, and the Gaja selunggal, or single elephant^ 
whiL'li are uiui-h larger and ferocious, going about 
either sitigiy or only two or three iu company. It m 
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probable the latter kind are only tbe full growil 

inaies. 

** I must not omit to tell yon, that in passing 
thiough tbe forest, we were, much to our inconTe* 
aience, greatly annoyed by leeches ; they got into 
«ar boots and shoes, which became filled with blood* 
At night, too, tbey fell off the leaves that sheltered 
us from the weather, and on awaking in the morning 
we found ourselves bleeding profusely. These were 
« species of intruders we were not prepared for* 

'' The most important discovery throughout our 
journey was made at tliis place. This was a gigan« 
tic flower, of which I can hardly attempt to give any 
thing like a just description. It is perhaps the lar^ 
gest and most magnificent flower in the world, and is 
so distinct from every other flower, that I know not 
to what I can compare it. Its dimensions will asto- 
nish you ; it measured across from the extremity of 
the petals rather more than a yard; the nectarium 
was nine inches wide, and as deep, estimated to con- . 
tain a gallon and a half of water, and the weight of 
the whole flower fifteen pounds. 

** The Sumatra name of this extraordinary pro- 
duction is Petiman Sikinlili, or Devirs-siri (betle) 
box. It is a native of the forests, particularly those 
of Passumah, Ulu, Manna. 

'* This gigantic flower is parasite on the lower stems 
and roots of the Cissus angustifolia of Bosc. It ap- 
pears at first in the form of a small round knob^ 
which gradually increases in size. The flower-bud 
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}fi inserted by numerous membranaceous sbeaths 
which surround it in successive layers, and expand 
^ the bud enlarges, until at length they form a cup 
found its base, 'i hese sheaths or bracts are large, 
found, concave, of a firm membranaceous consistence, 
liud of a brown colour. The bud before expansion 
is depressed, round, with five obtuse angles, nearly 
a foot in diameter, and of a deep dusky red. The 
flower, when fully expanded, is, in point of size, the 
wonder of the vegetable kingdom ; the breadth across, 
from the top of the one petal to the top of the other, 
\s three feet. The cup may be estimated capable of 
containing twelve pints, and the weight of the whole 
[a from twelve to fifteen pounds. The inside of the 
cup is of an intense purple, and more or less dense- 
ly yellow, with soft flexible spines of the same co- 
lour. Towards the mouth, it is marked with nu- 
merous depressed spots of the ptirest white, con- 
trasting strongly with the purple of the surrounding 
substance, which is considerably eU^vated on the 
lower side. The petals are of a hrick-red, with nu- 
merous pustular spots of a lighter colour. The whole 
substance of the flower is not less than half an inch 
thick, and of a firm fleshy consistence. It soon af- 
ter expansion begins to give out a smell of decaying 
animal matter. The fruit never bursts, but ^the 
whole plant gradually rots away, and the seeds mix 
with the putrid mass. 

" There is nothing more striking in the Malayan 
forests, than the grandeur of the vegetation. The 
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ing in every direction, and soaked every one of llie 
party to the skio. We were now two days* marc^ 
beyond the reach of aupplies ; many of our coolies 
bad dropped crfF; some were fairly exhausted, aad 
vre began to wish our journey at an end. We, how- 
ever, contrived to make a good dinner on the re- 
maining fowl, and having plenty of rice and claret> 
did not complain of our fare. 

^* On the next morning we started in better 8pirit«> 
baving been met by one of the chiefs of Passumah, 
who came to welcome our approach, and to assure 
us if we waiked on foot we shouki reach a village 
in tha afternoon. For the first part of the day, our 
route was still over stupendous mountains, sometimes 
ia the beds of rivers for miies^ and at all times ditii- 
cult ; but about noon we came into a country that 
bad once been cleared, and again fell in with the 
Manna River, which we crossed on a raft previously 
prepared for the purpose, many of the chiefs and 
people of Passumah having assembled to meet us. 
We had still, however, a very steep ascent to en^ 
counter ; but no sooner had we attained the summil^ 
and bent our steps downwards, than our view open*- 
^ upon one of the finest countries I ever beheld, 
amply compensating us for all the dreanness of the 
ferest, and for all the fatigues we had undergone ; 
perhaps the prospect was heightened by the contrast, 
but the country I now beheld reminded me so much 
of scenes in Java, and was in every respect so differ- 
ent to that on the coast, that I could not help ex- 
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pnsssiogf myself in raptures. As we deecended, tbe 
scene impoved ; we foand onrselTes in an immenae 
arapfaitheatre, snrrouoded by mountains ten and 
twelFe thousand feet high ; the soil on which wa 
stood rich beyond description, and vegetation luxa- 
nant and brilliant in every direction. Tbe people* 
too, seemed a new race, far superior to those on the 
coast, tall, stout, and ingenuous. They received ua 
most hospitably, and conducted us to the village of 
Nigri-Cayu, where we slept. 

'* In the vicinity of Nigri-Cajru, were several hoi 
spriogs, and we soon succeeded in making very com** 
fortable warm baths. 

" On the next day we proceeded to Taujong 
Alem (the point of the world), another village in the 
Passumah country, which we reached in about six 
hours' walk, through one of the finest countries in 
the world, having before us nearly the whole way 
the volcanic mountain called Gunung Dempu, from 
which the smoke issued in large volumes. 

'' At Tanjong Alem^ we remained two nights. 
We found the villages in this part of the country 
most respectable, many of them having more than 
five hundred inhabitants ; the houses large, and on a 
different plan to those on the coast ; each village, 
which may i-ather be considered as a small town, has 
a fosse or ditch round it, with high palisades. We 
passed the site of two or three towns, whi<4i were 
represented to have been destroyed by the petty hos- 
tilities between tbe chiefo. 
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. " The people, though professedly Mahomedans, 
seem more attached to their ancient worship and su- 
perstitions than I expected. I clearly traced an an* 
cient mythology, and obtained the names of at least 
twenty gods, several of whom are Hindus. In each 
of the villages wo found a Lang gar, similar to that 
noticed at Merambung, but generally better con- 
structed. 

*' The utmost good-humour and affection seemed 
to exist among the people of the village ; they were 
as one family, the men walking about holding each 
other by the hand, and playing tricks with each other 
like children. They were as fine a race as I ever 
beheld ; in general about six feet high, and propor- 
tionably stout, clear and clean skins, and an open in- 
genuous countenance. They seemed to have abun- 
dance of every thing ; rice, the staple food of the 
country, being ^ve times pr cheap as at Bencoolen, 
and every other article of produce in proportion. 
The women and children were decorated with a pro- 
fusion of silver ornaments, and particularly with 
strings of dollars and other coins, hanging two or 
three deep round the neck. It was not uncommon 
to see av^child with a hundred dollars round her neck. 
Every one seemed anxious for medicine, and they 
cheerfully agreed t(» be vaccinated. The small-pox 
had latterly committed great ravages, and the popu- 
lation of whole villages had fled into the woods to 
avoid the contagion. 

'* We now thought of returning to the coast, and 
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on the 25tb 

to that by whidi 
JQunej was to 
'beSon six in tbe 
mJk I ever expaienmL W 
had walked more tloa tlkiriT 
worst of raado. HiJwno ve Lnu li^m itr^uii«ce m 
our weather; bat beibre w^e wwachiMi i..m ^lar*:. s 
heavy nun came en, snu mekeid n» rw><*OfTr. T^ae 
baggage ooIt came np in pavt, ami we verv- ouiceac 
to sle^ in our vet 
coald find. No 

noon ; it was alreadr dark, a»i w>e km itv 
erected : By penemaece, kow^-vec 1 Bmi^^ 
able place for Lady R26<». a£*f, a^fcr 4ae^aMr:^i*r zt* 
smooUiesi atone 1 ttmlAi ksn in is»t ;«•£ 4C a '-'^r iir 
a pillow, we manag ed to pas a t>«£r2.i*7 c.cLr<irun>i»r 
night. This is what is neve cL^jtat »«- V st Fiu^ 
road ; and we were ciiC)oarai;2cd t* CiteruM^ >u: r 
marches, in the hope of oolr ♦^c^'izc s v.«^ wm«j» 
one night, and in dus we (Lftasar^.j m«'c*^'u^:. 
. "The next dav we reached 3r*?43L:*.^'r. 
we got opon a raft, and were wa^^i <•.v^ 
yidnitv of Mamm in about sev«n i^.«ljv 7':^ 
sage down the fiTer was eitrcn^lr rvusiskzy: uui 
grand; it is ime of the b»ix ri^.#i nr^r* -wa tJue 
coast : we descended a rap:i I'l^wt ertrj -uwudr^id 
yards. 

** After proceeding from Man-ia to Ci-wvw; we 
letomed by the coast to B€s«k>'>^ w::^e we «^ 
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rived on the 3d of June, to the no small astonish* 
ment of the colonists, who were not inclined to be^ 
lieve it possible we conld have thought of such a 
journey." 

The party having thus returned in safety to Ben* 
coolen, the attention of Sir Stamford was occupied for 
a month in the concerns of the company ; but he con* 
templated other excursions, and, in July 1818, com- 
menced his inquiries regarding the ancient Malayan 
city, Menangkabu, celebrated for the richness of its 
ores and mineral productions. He embarked for 
Padang, accompanied as formerly by Lady Raffles, 
having upon tlie journey also, the company and as- 
sistance of Dr Horsfield. The journal of this expe- 
dition, written at the time of its execution, and sent 
home to his friends, is extremely interesting, but, 
from its length, would occupy too much space here; 
we have therefore only selected some parts of it. 

The difficulties of the way were much dwelt on by 
the natives. Sir Stamford was, however, deteimined 
to make the attempt, though the information of his 
advanced party was rather confirmatory of danger. 
*^ This party, consisting of about two hundred coolies, 
fifty military as an escort, and all our personal ser- 
vants, left Padong on the afternoon of the 14th June, 
by beat of drum, forming a most ridiculous cavalcade, 
the interest heightened by the quixotic appearance 
of my friend Dr Horsfield, who was borne along on 
the shoulders of four of the party, in order that, in 
preceding us, he might gain time for botanizing. 
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llmnday the 16th, wL daj Irak, w» fixed fv 

deputare, 

'* Next day wis &voiinble, ad the ■Ifpf 
made, Dr Horsfidd lad bk pwtj were sooi 
taken. At first the route ky along rich pbias of rice 
ilelds, fine aoih, and the country iatenectpd witk 
anmeroiis streams, every indicatioB of aa cxtniam 
and mdostrious popnktioB ; sheds erected for the ae> 
commodation of trayellers, at cooTenacnt dkuocca^ 
with an occasional trace of a road* They reached 
the Tilhige of Leman Manis, ^ a kmg stnggiine ti^ 
lage, or rather plantation, on the roasantic banks of 
a mpid river, which dischaiges its^ into the sea at 
Ujuog Karang, and np the stream of which cMir £v- 
ther course lay ; here, as in several Tillages, we had 
passed, we obeenred a consideraUe quantity of coffee 
growing under the shade of the large frnit trees, and 
contiguous to the booses. Our arrifal was weicomed 
by the beating of the great dram or tabo, which has 
a place in every village. The dram is peculiar; it ia 
formed of the trunk of a large tree, and is at least 
twenty feet long, hollowed oat, and suspended on a 
wooden friune, lying horizontally under a shed ; one 
end only is covered with parchmenL" 

So far they accomplished the joomey witboat 
much difficulty, using the accommocbtions of the n»- 
tir6 travellers. Their course continued along the 
bed of the river, a bad substitute for a turnpike, but 
almost the only passage in these wild but beautiful 
&tricts. The ascent was much steeper, the rand 
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more difficiiU. " Rocks piled on rocks, in sublime 
confusion ; roaring cataracts, and slippery precipices 
were now to be surmounted. Nothing could be 
more romantic and wild than the course we had to 
pass." After a laborious day, however, they snc- 
ceeded incrnsNing Gnnung Dinjin, a high steep moun- 
tain, and encamped for the night on the confines of 
the Tiga-bias country, in view of the western peak of 
Berapi, emitting a volume of smoke. Here the party 
became under the control of the chiefs of the countrv, 
and it depended entirely on their inclinations whether 
strangers shonld be alhiwed to pass. After much 
consultation amono: those who next morninu: as* 
sembled, among delays and prevarications as to 
the reason of them, the restraint was broken through 
by the energy of Sir Stamford, and the party allow- 
ed to proceed, upon the payment of twenty dol- 
lars. Then '* we shook hands, and the utmost 
cordiality and good understanding instantly pre- 
vailed." They descended to the plains, attended 
with several thousands, who now welcomed them 
in the most savage manner, with yells and cheers. 
Having reached the principal town, they were, after 
•ome delay and consultation, supplied with a com- 
modious planked house, and spent the night with 
sufficient comfort, keeping, however, the party to- 
gether, and strict vigilance, necessary among so nu- 
merous a people, who openly shewed such wild and 
untamed manners. 

This valley was of the richest description. " Here," 
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writes Sir Stamford, << I was prepared to Bod a conn- 
try still more fertile and populoiu than ilie fertile 
valley of Passumah. The whole occupied by the 
Tigas-blas-cotas, or thirteen confederate tovrnt, ia 
one sheet of caltivatioR, in breaihh about ten* in 
length twenty, miles, thickly studded with town* 
and villages. On the slopes of the hills, the principal 
cultiTation is coffee, indigo, maize, sugar-cane, and 
oil-ginng plants ; on the plain below, excluMirely rice. 
A fine breed of small cattle, which seema peculiar, 
abounds here, and throughout the Menangkabu coun- 
try ; oxen seem generally used in agriculture, in pre« 
ference to buffaloes ; they are in general about three 
feet four inches high, beautifully made, and mostly of 
a light fawn colour, with black eyes and lashes, and 
are sold at from three to four dollars a* head* They 
are, without exception, the most beautiful little ani- 
maU of the kind I ever beheld ; we did not see one 
io bad condition. Horses, of which there seems to 
be plenty, are not much used. For a mare and foal, 
the price was about twenty shillings." 

Thus they travelled on through a country little 
known to Europeans, of the most important and in- 
teresting description, full of interest to the antiquary 
and naturalist, — the classic ground of the Malays. 
On the night of the 21st, they reached the banks of 
Danau, or lake of Sincara, a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter about fourteen miles long, and seven broad, sur- 
rounded with mountains and hills, highly cultivated 
at the bases, and open only towards the Tiga-blaa 
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couBtrjT) where a plain of its own brea'dtli grado^ 
sinks into its bosom. On the morning following, 
they embarked and reached a town of some conse- 
^ence, Simawang, occupying the summit of a hiQ 
about 500 feet above the level of the lake, and com- 
manding a very extensive prospect. The next morn- 
ing they proceeded to Suruasa, the second city of 
importance, and, by mid-day, obtained the first view 
of Pageauyong, the capital of the Menangkabu coun- 
try, and one of the objects of the excursion. 

From the approach to these cities which had been 
thus passed, it was evident that, at one period, tbey 
had been of importance. *' But, alas, little was left 
for our curiosity but the wreck of what had onee 
been great and populous. The Wagarin trees, which 
shaded and added solemnity to the palace, were still 
standing in all their majesty. The fruit trees, and 
particularly the cocoa nut, marked the boundaries of 
this once extensive city ; but the rank grass had 
usurped tlie halls of the palace, and scarce was the 
thatch of the peasant to be found. Three times had 
the city been committed to the flames ; well might I 
say, in the language of the Brata Yudha, ' Sad and 
melancholy was her wagarin tree, like the sorrow of 
a wife whose husband is afar.' " Several interesting 
inscriptions were discovered here, and a chastely 
owed Hindu image, which, together with the very 
high state of cultivation in the surrounding country, 
were strong arguments in favour of the opinion formed 
by Sir Stamford, that the Malayan empire was not 
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of KceDt origiB. Early next morning the party firo- 

eeeded to tlie eapital, which we aball notice in th» 

nirntors own words. '* In approaching Pagem- 

joog, ive bad an excellent yiew of this once fiunona 

Off. It 18 built at the foot, and partly on the slope 

of a steep and mgged hill, called Gunung Bongso, so 

fflemorable for its appearance, and tlie three peaks 

it exhibits. Below the town, nnder a precipice of 

from fiftj to a hundred feet, m some parts nearly 

pnpendienlar, winds the beantiful stream of Selo^ 

winch pursuing its conrse, passes Saruasa, where it 

1^ the name of the Golden Rirer, and finally fiills 

into the Indragiri. In front of the city rises the 

nonotain Berapi, the summit of which may be about 

twenty miles distant. It is on the slopes of this 

moontain that the principal population is settled ; 

the whole side of the mountain, for about fifteen milea 

from Pagemyong in erery direction, being corered 

with yillngea and rice fields. The entrance to the 

city, which is now only marked hy a few venerahle 

trees, and the traces of what was once a highway, » 

neariy three quarters of a mile before we come to 

^ Bali and site of the former palace. Here, little 

is left save the noble Wagarin trees, and these appear^ 

in sereral instances, to have suffered firom the actio* 

of fire. Scarcely the appearance of a hut is to be 

seen ; the large fiat stone, however, on which the 

Sultan used to sit on days of public ceremony, wa» 

pointed out to us ; and when the weeds had beea 

partially cleared, the royal burial ground was disco^ 
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Tered. In this we did not discover any inscription 
in tbe^&ncient character, but the ground was but 
▼ery partially and hastily examined. We were struck, 
however, with the sculpture of later days, the me- 
morials of the dead raised in Mahommedan times, 
on a small scale, but beautifully executed." 

" This city had shared the same fate with that of 
Saruasa. Three times had it been committed to the 
flames ; twice had it risen to something like splen- 
dour ; from the last shock it had not yet recovered. 
Where the palace of the Sultan had stood, 1 observ- 
ed a man planting cucumbers, and the sugar cane 
occupied the place of the seraglio. The whole coun- 
try from Pageruyong, as far as the eye could dis- 
tinctly trace, was one continued scene of cultivation, 
interspersed with innumerable towns and villages, 
shaded by the cocoa nut and other fruit trees. I 
may safely say, that this view equalled any thing I 
ever saw in Java. The scenery is more majestic and 
grand, population equally dense, — cultivation equally 
rich. Here, then, for the first time, was I able to 
trace the source of that power, the origin of that 
nation so extensively scattered over the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago." From this interesting city and fine coun- 
try, the party commenced their return, and reached 
Padang, after an absence of fourteen days. 

Sir Stamford again arrived at Bencoolen, com- 
menced his official occupations with his wonted 
energy, — visited Calcutta and many of the neigh- 
bouring islands. In most of these excursions he was 
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accompanied by Lady Rafflea, 
into liis pursuits, and defighted !■ 
itks, tfae lands of eastera fiMe aad 
JebnUed by all mariners aa tfae 
scenery in tbe worid : 

** So strong the inflnenee of the furj 

"^ It is impossible," writes Lady Raflea, « to 
▼ey an idea of the pleasore of sailing tfaroogh this 
beaotifal and unparaneled A rcliipela yOt in wfakfa 
eTCTy attractioD of nature is combined. The smooth- 
ness of tbe sea, the lightness of the atm o sp heie, the 
constant succession of the most pictnmqae lake 
scenery ; islands of every shape and size cfantered 
together; mountains of the most CmcifiBl fonns 
crowned with verdure to their snmmit ; rich and lusm* 
riant yegetation extending to the very ed^ of the 
water; little native boats with only one person in 
them, continually darting out from the deep shade 
which concealed them, looking like so many cockle 
shells wafted about by the wind. Altogether, it ia 
a scene of encfaantmoit deserving a poet a pen to de- 
scribe its beauties." 

With the sanction of the government of the India 
House, Sir Stamford had now in his employment a 
legular establishment of naturalists and draughtsmen, 
at the head of which were two French natnralisti, 
Messrs Diard and Duvancel, who, in addition to 
their knowledge in preparing specimens, added ae* 
qnirementa in science of no ordinary land. They wen 
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both brought up in the Parisian scliool of the Gar- 
den of Plants, and to their discoveries, after the ter« 
mtnation of their agreement with Sir Stamford, we 
are indebted for tseveral new and curious productions. 
Nearly at this period, Sir Stamford's ditcoveries in 
Zoolo^ were published in the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society ; among these may be mentioned 
the Ursus Malayanus, forming the Genus Helarctov 
of Horsfield ; the Felis macrocelis, or Rimau daban ; 
theViverra gymnura, which Messrs Vigors and Hora- 
field afterwards dedicated to its discoverer under the 
title of Gymnura Rafflesii; several very interesUng 
quadrumanous animals, and the Indian Tapir. la 
tracing out these animals, great difficulty often arooe; 
they inhabited the interior, and the first indication of 
them was perhaps some rude hint or native descrip- 
tion ; thus. Sir Stamford was of opinion that another 
large tapir-looking animal inhabited the forests, with a 
narrow riband of white round the back and belly ; 
the description was simply, that the band is narrow, 
head truncated, the tail long ; and they had to be 
Qought for and obtamed in districts, little^ if eyer, 
visited, and where there was often a superstitions 
dread, which no persuasion or temptation could over- 
Qome« Among the rarer birds, we are also indebted 
ta these researchea for Eurylarousi Calyptomen^ 
&c. Ail these were proposed to have been Uhi»» 
tratod IB a wovk entitled Museum RafflesiaDUBi, hat 
wluch we fear ha» not reached a step fiurtber thaa 
Ua contemplatipB.. 
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As tuneirars on, the oecafMitioni of oflliee beauot 
lev oigrosaiiig. The Ion; tinw •peni ia pMtiaf 
from Calcntta to Beneoolen, in mitten cofmeeted 
with gorenunenty and the pennaBent ettablisboMBl 
and proBperoat condittoii of Singapoi«« left little aora 
to be aeooiDpliahed : a retain to Enrope wai conteiD* 
pitted, and the arrangenient and deecription of bit inn* 
neose collectiims looked forward to. At Bencoolea, 
Sir Stftmford lived in oompaiatife retirement at tut 
Mideiice in the country ; bit chief employments bo* 
ing stady and the examination of the nnmeroua inte* 
•ntmg productions his boose and groonds contained^ 
Iwisg in his own words, ^ a perfect Noah s ark.'* Farm* 
i&g occupied also a portion of his time, and the mak* 
log of roads, and impromg the neighbouring country. 
In a letter to his cousin, he pleasantly writes, *' Much 
of my time is taken up in agricultural pursuits. I am 
by fsr the naost active farmer in the country ; and as 
President of the Agricultural Society, not only take 
precedence at the board but in the 6eld. I have a 
dozen ploughs constantly going, and before I quit the 
estate, I hope to realize a revenue of L. 2000 or 
L. 3000 a-year, besides feeding its population.** 

This state of rural happiness and employment in 
benefiting the country was now however about to teiv 
minate. A succession of sicker seasons occurredf 
which ravaged the population, and we may almost be 
surprised that Sir Stamford and bis lady were pre- 
served among the many losses they sustained. Their 
three eldest children fell victims in succession to the 
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climate^ and it was reaolred tlnft they ahoald cofwent 
to. separation from their fourth and only surriviog 
daughter, rather than that she shonld run the risk of 
encoantering the malaria. To these diseases his 
bosom friend and companion in research also fell a 
victim, and while under these severe dispensations,-! 
▼oyage to Singapore was undertaken finally to ar- 
range the settlement, and to prepare for his departon 
from the East, after a residence of much labour, anzi- i 
ety, and satisfaction, of much affliction and much hap- 
piness. 

At Singapore health and resignation of mind were 
in part restored. Many interesting productions were 
added to his private collection now immense, while 
several useful establishments and regulations were 
completed, and all in this part was arranged for depar- 
ture. He returned again to Bencoolen ; the ship which 
was intended to carry the late governor to his native 
country has arrived ; all his collections, great and 
invaluable, were on board ; and on the 2d February 
1824, Sir Stamford and his family embark in the 
Fame and sail for England with a fair wind. But 
early in the first night of their hopes and anticipa- 
tions, they were turned into distraction, and all their 
powers exerted to save life alone. We shall give 
the account of this dreadful calamity, written by Sir 
Stamford himself, two days after its occurrence, and 
leave the reader to judge what his feelingis must 
have been. To Natural History it was the most 
extensive loss of materials she had ever sustained. 

« We embarked on the 2d instant in the Fame^ 
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and sailed at dajriigfat for England with a bir 
aod every prospect of a quiet and comfortable 

sage. 

*' Tbe ship was every thing we coold wiA* and 
h&vmg closed my charge here much to my satiafiie- 
tion, it was one of the happiest days of my Kfe. We 
^re perhaps too happy, for in the evening came a 
sad reverse. Sophia had jnst gone to bed, and I 
l»d thrown off half my clothes, when a cry of Fire, 
firs ! roused ns from our calm content, and in 6ve 
minutes the whole ship was in flames! I ran to 
examine whence the flames principally issued, and 
found that the fire had its origin immediately under 
our cabin. Down with the boats. Where is So- 
ptia? Here. The children? Here. A rope to 
this side. Lower Lady Raffles. Give her to me, 
^ys one : I'll take her, says the captain. Throw 
the gunpowder over hoard. It cannot he got at ; it 
tt in the magazine close to the fire. Stand clear of 
tbe powder. Skuttle the water-casks. Water! 
Water ! Where's Sir Stamford ? Come into the 
^at, Nilson ! Nilson, come into the boat. Push 

off—- push off. Stand clear of the after part of the 

ship. 

*' All this passed much quicker than I can write 
It We pushed off, and as we did so, the flames 
bnrst out of our cabin window, and the whole of the 
after part of tbe ship was in flames. The masts and 
sails now taking fire, we moved to a distance suffi- 
cient to avoid the immediate explosion ; but the 
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ilames were now coming ont of the main hatehwayi 
and seeing the rest of the crew, with the captain, 
still on board, we pulled back to her under her bowi^ 
too as to be fcnore distant from the powder. As we 
approached we perceived that the people on board 
'were getting into another boat on the opposite side. 
£he pulled off — we hailed her; have you all an 
board ? Yes, all save one. Who is he ? Johnsoo, 
sick in his cot. Can we save him ? No, impoasi- 
ble. The flames were issuing from the hatchway. 
At this moment, the poor fellow scorched, I imagine, 
roared out most lustily, having run upon deck. I 
will go for him, says the captain. The two boats 
then came together, and we took out some of the 
persons from the captain's boat, which was OTer- 
laden ; he then pulled under the bowsprit of the 
«hip, and picked the poor fellow up. Are you aH 
safe? Yes, we have got the man — all lives safe. 
Thank Gud ! pull off from the ship. Keep your 
eye on a star, Sir Stamford. There is one scarcely 
visible. 

*' We then hauled close to each otlier, and found 
ihe captain fortunately had a compass, but we had 
no light except from the ship. Our distance from 
Bencoolen we estimiated to be about fifty miles in a 
south-west direction. There being no landing-place 
to the southward of Bencoolen, our only chance was 
to regain that port. The captain then undertook te 
lead, and we to follow, in a north north-east course, 
'88 well aa we could, no chance, no possibility being 
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left, that we coald ap^ain approach the thtp^ for thm 
vas now one splendid flame, fore and aft, and aloft* 
her masts and sails in a blaxe, and rocking to and 
irOf threatening to £a]l in an instant. There goee 
her oaizen-mast; pull away my boys. There goee 
^be gunpowder. Thank God ! — thank God ! 

*' Yon may judge of our sitaation without fitrther 
particulars. The alarm was given at about twenty 
ffllnntes past eight, and in less than ten minutes she 
was in flames. There was not a soul on board at 
half-past eight, and in less than ten minutes after- 
wards she "was one grand mass of fire. 

**]VIy only apprehension was the want of boats to 
hM the people, as there was not time to hare got 
oat the long boat, or to make a raft ; all we had to 
I'ely upon were two small quarter boats, which for- 
tunately were lowered without accident ; and in theao 
two small open boats, without a drop of water or 
grain of food, or a rag of covering, except what we 
happened at the moment to have on our backs, we 
embarked on the ocean, thankful to God for his 
mercies ! Poor Sophia, having been taken out of 
her bed, had nothing on but a wrapper, neither shoes 
Dor stockings. The children were just as taken oat 
of bed, where one had been snatched after the flames 
had attacked it ; — in short, there was not time for 
&ny one to think of more than two things. Can the 
«hip be saved ? No. Let us save ourselves tlien. 
All else was swallowed up in one grand ruin. 

" To make the best of our misfortune, we availed 
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and almest every other island of note in these seas ; 
—my intended aceoant of the estabhahment of Sin* 
gapore ; — ^the history of my own administration ; — 
eastern grammars, dictionaries, and vocabnlaries ; — 
and last, not least, a grand map of Sumatra, on which 
I had been employed since my arrival here, and on 
which, for the last six months, I had bestowed al^ 
most my whole undivided attention. This, however, 
was not all ; — all my collections in natural history^ 
all my splendid collection of drawings, upwards of 
2000 in number, with all the valuable papera and 
notes of my fiiends Arnold and Jack ; and, to con* 
elude, I will merely notice, that there was scarce an 
unknown animal, bird, beast or fish, or an interest* 
ing plant, which we had not on board ; a living ta- 
pir, a new species of tiger, splendid pheasanta, &c. 
domesticated for the voyage ; we w^e, in short, in 
this respect, a perfect Noah*s Ark* 

^ All — all has perished ; but, thank God, our 
lives have been spared, and we do not repine. " 

After, this heavy dispensation we might suppose 
a person desponding, it was not so with Sir Stam* 
ford ; and in no event of his life did he exhibit so 
much energy. He had seen the labours of twenty 
years, his collection of drawings, manuscripts of hit 
own, and of his companions, who had fallen victims 
to their researches, the greater part of his private 
property, the presents of his friends, and testimonials 
of his services, all swept away, reduced to aahes in 
a few hoars. But truly thankful for the pceaerva* 
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tioDof bis&iDily, mod n sooo n he had again placed 

tlieiii ID a Bitiiatioii of comfort aad safoty* do we liad 

bim endeayoarmg to repair the Taat loaaes he had 

rastained. The very day after, he coannenced 

sketching from recollection his map of Snmatiay— 

4et to worit draftsmen, and sent people to the fonata 

to collect new apecimena. He repined not, bat wea$ 

peneveringly on ; and the best proof of bia Baccesa 

is the lai^e asaemblage of eubjecta which he munifi- 

oently presented to the Zoological Society vpon its 

iBatitation. 

Tbe anxiety of Sir Stamford and Lady Rafflei^ 
after these seTere trials, to reach England, nata* 
aUy increaaed, and another ship was engaged, in 
wisch they again embarked on the 8th of ApriL 
They experienced a moat tempeatnoos paassge, hot 
vrired in safety among their anxious friends. The 
constitmion of Sir Stamford was very much ahatter- 
•d by cHmate and tbe constant exercise of his mind, 
fiv Kt was one of those which coald nerer rest, but 
wUch erentoally actmilly wear tbemselires out. The 
cares of his friends comparatirely restored bislieaith 
sod his spirits ne?er flagged ; mentioning bis fntoie 
F^ns of life, he says, <* I confess I hare a great desiiw 
te turn fiurmer, and hare the Taaity to think I could 
Baoage about two hundred acres as well as my 
neighbours. With tbis« I suppose, I should in time 
heeome a county magistrate, an office of ell others I 
tbould deKght in, and if I should eTentoally get a 
«eat in ParUamenty without sacrifice in priacipley I 
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sboald be content to pa9» thnragh the rest of my life 
without aiming at any thing farther, beyond the oc- 
cupation of my spare time in promoting, as far as my 
humble means and talents admitted, the pursuits of 
knowledge and science, and the advancement of phi- 
lantbfopic and religious principles." Thus marking 
#lit for himself a course of active employment. 

The love of retirement and free intercourse with na- 
ture, wearied him of London, and soon after his'arrival 
in England he purchased the estate of Highwood, not 
far from town, which he intended should be his head 
quarters. His time was in the mean time actively 
employed in arranging from recollection part« of his 
researches in the East, and in examining what he had 
been enabled to collect during his short stay at Ben- 
coolen after the burning of the Fame. He now ex- 
pressed his opinion of the possibility of a Society 
somewhat upon the plan of the Garden of Plants, 
and enlisted in his cause the services of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. To his cousin, in the full enthusiasm of 
success, he writes : *' I am much interested at pre- 
aent in establishing a grand Zoological Collection ia 
the Metropolis, with a Society for the introduction 
of living animals, bearing the same relations to 
Zoology as a science, that the Horticultural does to 
Botany. We hope to have 2000 subscribers, al 
L.2 each ; and, it is farther expected, we may go far 
beyond the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and myself are the projectors. And 
iriiile he looks more to the practical and immediate 
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vM> the conntiy gentlemeiiy my attention it 

;jirected to the scientific department*" The 

of zoological knowledge by the study of 

a^m * <D8> beingSy the introdaction of soch as might 

rA <« useful in oar mannfactures ^or commerce, and 

^. « .. fiDg to the science popularity and general dif* 

» ^ were among the chief objects. The hopes of 

, , , .^^^ fching such a combination were crowned with 

. ,^, Itmost success in the institution of the Zoologi- 

- "^2'^^^Y ®^ London. We have not room to give 

. ^ ^ht plan, details, and prospectus of the commence- 

. .^ ^ .i A of this now important institution, but it ^11 be 

•• -^nf^^'°?* ^^^ perhaps wished for by many, to see 

«^ names of those who were first associated with 

, ^....7 Stamford in its formation. 

^ ' BR Stamford Raffles, LL. D., F. R. S., &c. Chakman, 

> ;■** DUKB OF SOMBRSKT, LL. D., F. R. S., &c. 
::' y *' Earl of Darnley, F. R. S., &,c. 

-^ Viscount Gage, M. A., &c. 
*" ' Samuel, Lord Bishop of Carlisle, LL. D., V. P. R. S., Ac. 
" '^ - Lord Stanley, M. P., V. P. R. S., &. 
:,i :;-* Sir H. Davy, Bart. LL. D., Prefc R. S., Ac. 
,,; Sir Everar^ Home, Bart. V. P. R. S., Ac. 

E. Barnard, Esq. F. L. S., Ac. 
' ''^ ' H. T. CoLEROOKE, Esq. F. R. S., Ac. 
\2i > Dayies Gilbert, Esq. V. P. R. S., Ac 
., -.^^ Earl of Egrsmont, F. R. S., Ac. 
"! ^^ Earl of MALMssiiimY. 
' ^ ReY. Dr Goodemuugh, F. R. S., Ac. 
'^ '■' Thomas Horsfield, M. D., F. L. S., Ac. 

The ReY. W. Kirby, M. k^ F. R. S., Ac. 

T. A. Knight, Esq. F. R. S., Pres. H. S., Ac. 

T..A, JKnigbt Jun. Esq. Id. A., Ac. 
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W. Sharps Macleay^ Esq. M. A., F.L.Sb, Slc 
Joseph Sabine, E^q. F. R. S., &c. 
K. A. Vigors, Esq. M. A., F. R. S., &c. 
Cbasles Baring wall, Esq. M. P. 

Such was the establishment of the London Zoolo- 
gical Society, now advanced to such a state of pros- 
perity, as, (with the proper distribution of a large 
income) to have the power of promoting science more 
than any other European establishment* Sir Stam- 
fprd foresaw all this, — saw his most sanguine hopes 
were to be realized, and bequeathed to it the reoiains 
qf his great and valuable collections. 

But he scarcely witnessed, in reality, more than 
its splendid commencement. The fatigues of his 
long public career, the energy of his mind, and gpreat 
excitement incident to the success of any farour- 
it.e scheme, had worn out and undermined his con- 
stitution ; and two years after his return to England, 
when about to retire from public life and enjoy do- 
ipestic privacy, he was suddenly snatched from his 
family and friends. Some time previously, he had 
had a shock, which, at the time, was not considered 
serious ; but, on the 5th July 1826, be was threat- 
ened with a return of it, which confirmed the previ- 
ous suspicions of his medical attendants, and termi- 
nated fatally. He expired on the day previona to 
the completion of his 45tb year. 

Thus we have aeen the life of Sir Stamford Raffles 
to have been one of tmwearted activity for the bene- 
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£t of bis employera, the prosperity of thoM he super- 
intended, and the advancement of natural science* 
His works, with the exception of the History of Java, 
are chiefly contributions to the Asiatic and Batarian 
Transactions, and those of the Linnean Society of 
London, upon the Antiquities and History of the 
Tribes and Country, and the Natural History of the 
Eastern Archipelago. But in this enumeration we 
must not neglect those which shared the fate of his 
coUections. They included Histories of Sumatra^ 
Borneo, Celebs, Java and the Moluccas, and Singa- 
pore, besides Translations from ancient manuscripts. 
Dictionaries, Grammars and Vocabularies. While 
among the memoranda which he left, were the titles 
of several projected works, — *' Notes illustrative of 
the Natural History, and more especially the Geo- 
logy of the Malay Islands, containing Geographical 
and Geological Notices, with an account of some of 
the more remarkable Vegetable Productions, and the 
outline of a Fauna Malayana." Another work, with 
ihe assistance of Dr Horsfield, was thus sketched 
out: " Contents, introduction, — Geographical and 
Geological Outline of the Archipelago,— ditto of 
Java, with Plates, — ditto of Sumatra, with ditto,— 
and Journey to Menangkabu, — Banca, with a Map< 
and abstract Memoir ; principal Vegetable Produc- 
tions, and their Distribution and Localities, — Fauna 
Malayana, — Larger Animals, &c. Distribution and 
Account of, generally as introductory to the Descrip- 
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4v4) Ciklalogne. Catalog^ue arrmged me^tifienU)^ 
. vitb FelatiQB to ib» order of Nature*" 

Tbef would have enibraeed ever^ depatrftpae»t 
in the hiatery^ of these countries, and ihe e«l«i>«?e 
view be took, leads us oq)^ more and more to regrot 
their being lost to bis successors in science* No na^ 
•tural history of the East can be given without iairo- 
d«icing the labours of Sir Stamford Rqfflm^ and 
as a patron of Natural History, bis name will stand 
ponpled with that of Sir Joseph Banks. 
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TBtRAOKIDJE OR 6ROU8B. 

Iir Mfilineiii of our proniiso stated at the conela- 
akm of tlie last voluine, we now proceed to consider 
a&otber family amofig the Rasorea or Gallioaceoaa' 
IMrda^^he Tetraoniddt or Groiue.* 

The TetraoDidse or Grouse contain the pfrincipal 
fart of those birds which, in sporting langnage, havo 
been called game. Very few of these have heen do-' 
mesttcated for the nse of man, but their preserfation' 
in a wild state, and means for an abundant captnrej 
have in aU ages exercised the ingenntty of the inh»« 
bStanta of civilised districts, and at this time form it 
lai|;e aoconnt in the luxitfies of populous cities ; while 
ia countries in a state of purer nature, they are much - 
nMd at a wholesome and general food. 

^ Mr Selby has undertaken the description of the beau- 
tfftil CokinbidSB or Pigeons ; and Thirty Drawings froM the ' 
psacil of Mi Leaf lu-e aoir is the bands of the engraver. . 
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Among the true Gallinaceous birds, we find the 
different members living very much upon the ground, 
the power of flight limited, from the great weight 
of their bodies or unwieldiness of plumage, and very 
commonly an extraordinary development of the parts 
composing the tail. In tlie present family, the 
ground is still their prevailing habitation, though 
many of them frequently perch and roost on trees. 
Their power of flight is ample, very strong, in some, 
as the genus Pterocles, extremely rapid, but in a 
few forms almost as little used as among the Pa- 
Tonidse. Some portion of these useful birds are 
spread over every region of the world, and in almost 
all localities. The section of the grouse to which 
the muir-fowl of Britain and the ptarmigan belong, 
occupy the wild heathy districts of the temperate 
circle, and extend to the most barren and alpine moun- 
tains, or the extremes of polar cold. The true 
grouse, again, to which the European wood grouse 
belongs, occupy the forest and bushy grounds, and ex* 
tend almost as far. The partridges prefer open coun- 
tries free from wood, and draw near to cultivation ; 
but within the tropics there are one or two foims, 
which, like the grouse, prefer the brush and wood> 
where, on the branches, they are safer from the at- 
tacks of the numerous tribes of reptiles which swarm 
around them. The gangas, again, or, as they have 
been named, the sand grouse, frequent the most bar- 
ren districts in the world, the plains of India and the 
tiuckless deserts of Africa and Arabia^ far from the 
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haunts of men, and almost as far from food and 
ter, but endowed with powers for extensive locomo- 
tion, they traverse in a day leagues of the waste. 

A few species are polygamous like the former &- 
mily, the males at dawn seeking some eminence, and 
attracting the females by their continued calls, stmt- 
ting around and displaying their plumage ; but by 
ur the greater number are monogamous, and regu- 
larly pair. The male remains near his consort du- 
nng incubation, and 'both sedulously attend upon 
and defend the young, which keep together in coveys 
iintil the warmth of the following spring excites new 
desires, and causes their separation. All breed up- 
on the ground, making scarcely any nest, and, with a 
lew exceptions, they lay a number of eggs. In one 
or two instances, two broods are hatched in the sea- 
son, but this is rare, and only continues where the 
regions inhabited are very warm. The cry of most 
of these birds is harsh, in a few deep and hoarse ; it 
18 uttered only in the breeding season, in cases of 
dispersion, and at mom and even like a roll-call to 
Bee that none are wanting. The plumage is subject 
to considerable variation between the males and fe- 
inales during the breeding season, and in those which 
uihabit northern regions or alpine districts, a change 
of plumage in winter, di£ferent fk'om that of spring 
or summer, takes place. 

Among the true grouse, such as the wood-grouse, 
black-cock, and beautiful birds of America, the males 
are distinguished by a plumage of deep glossy black, 
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THE COMMON PABTRIDGS. 

PLATE I. 
Perdix cinei-ea, MonUiguey Latham, Bewick, Mfty, &c. 

A dftUnled descriptioii of tbie AuniHarly known 
^nl U nnnerassBiy. It is distributed extmsirely 
^▼"er £arope, aad, acrording to Teanninck, extends 
to BaHiary and Egypt, %vbero it is migratory. It 
» almost everywhere abundant in our own island, 
the more northern mniry districts excepted. It fot- 
'onrs the steps of man as be reclaims the wastes, 
AQ^ (W>Kghts in the cultivation which brings to it as 
to the labourers a plentiful harvest of grain, lliey 
'^ perhaps most abundant in the lower richly culti- 
vated plains of England, but even the south of Scot- 
W supplies many of the more northern ttarkets 
^th this game. 

Very early in spring — ifae first mild days even of 
February — the partridges have paired, and each 
^uple may be found near the part selected for their 
SQiDiDer abode, long before Uie actnal preparations 
^<)t incubation has commenced. These are b^un at 
* later period than generally imagined, and even in 
^e beginning of September, particularly in the wilder 
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districts, the young are not more than half grown. 
The nest is formed, or rather the spot where the eggs 
are to he deposited, is scraped out in some ready made 
hollow or furrow, or placed under cover of a tuft of 
grass, and from twelve to twenty eggs are deposited. 
This mode of nidi6cation prevails through the whole 
genus. No nest is made, and often no great care 
of concealment is displayed. In cultivated countries 
the young grasses and corns are their favourite 
breeding places, the former often fatal from the hay- 
harvest having commenced hefore the brood is 
hatched. The choice of a place of security for their 
eggs is not always the same, for Montague mentions 

pair which successively selected the top of an old 
pollard oak, and Mr Selby writes of having known 
several parallel cases. It is a singular trait in the 
habits of many birds, that those often of a wild na- 
ture will select the most frequented parts for their 
nests. Both partridges and pheasants are often dis- 
covered with the nest placed within two or three 
feet of a highway or footpath, where there is a 
daily passs^e of men and animals. The parents, as 
if knowing their safety depended on sitting close, 
remain quiet amidst all the bustle, and often hatch 
in such places. 

During incubation the male sedulously attends, 
and will generally be found near if the female is in- 
truded upon by any of her less formidable enemies. 
When the brood is hatched, both lead about the young 
and assist them to their food ; and mild and timid 
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as the partridge is generally deiMnribed, instancet 
baFA been seen where the love of offspring prevailed, 
and a rigorous defence was successfully maintwned 
against a more powerful assailant. Among the many 
instances of such defence mentioned by mrious 
authors, we shall notice one of the latest which 
Mr Selby has recorded in the last edition of his 
History of British Ornithology* : — ** Their parental 
instinct, indeed, is not always confined to mere de- 
vices for engaging attention ; hut where there ex- 
ists a probability of success, they will fight obsti- 
nately for the preservation of their young, as appears 
from many instances already narrated by different 
writers, and to which the following may be added, 
for the truth of which I can vouch. A person en- 
gaged in a field, not far from my residence, had his 
attention arrested by some objects on the ground, 
which, upon approaching, he found to be two par- 
tridges, a male and female, engaged in battle with a 
carrion-crow ; so successful and so absorbed were 
they in the issue of the contest, that they actually 
held the crow, till it was seized, and taken from 
them by the spectator of the scene. Upon search, 
the young birds (very lately hatched) were found con- 
cealed amongst the grass. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the crow, a mortal enemy to all kiuds of 
young game, in attempting to carry off one of these, 
had been attacked by the parent birds, and with the 
above singular success.'' Such displays are, how- 
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and in one and twenty acre breck of Swredes, he 
bagged thirty-five and a half brace of birds. He 
concluded his clay's sport soon after six in the even- 
ing, and had then bagged eighty-eight brace of birds, 
and five pheasants ; but a dispute having arisen 
among the umpires about one bird, Colonel Dixon 
gave the point up, and the number was ultimately 
declared to be eighty-seven and a half brace of birds 
bagged ; pheasants and other game not counted in 
the match ; so that Mr W. Coke's number of birds 
bagged in the two days shooting, stands 173 bracSi 
He had much fewer shots in the second than in the 
first day, but he shot better, as will be seen from the 
comparative number of birds bagged. On Saturday 
he bagged 1 80 birds from 327 shots, which was con- 
sidered good shooting in a match of this nature, 
when a chance, however desperate it may appear, is 
not to be thrown away. His uncle^ T. W. Coke, 
Esq. loaded a great part of the gun on Saturday, 
and as a finale to the day's sport, shot at and killed 
the last bird, which his nephew had previously missed 
Lady Ann Coke was in the field a great part of the 
day; her ladyship carried refreshments for the sports- 
men in her pony gig. Lord Kennedy chose for the 
scene of his exploits Montreith, in Scotland, a manor 
belonging to Sir William Maxwell, considered equal 
to any lands in Scotland for rearing partridges. 0& 
the first day of trial his lordship bagged fifty, and ob 
the second, eighty-two brace, being in all 132 bnff 
of partridges in two days." 
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Vaneties of the partridge frequentty occur, the 

most common are those Taried with white, which 

sometimes prevails through a whole covey. Speci- 

[Dens entirely of a cream-colour are also not unfre« 

]Qent, and here, although the tint may he said to be 

iniform, the various markings of the plumage appear 

^ODspicnous in different lights, as if from a variation 

)f the structure of the feathers. But the most cu- 

noQs variety of the partridge is one which, by many 

autbois, has been thought to be distinct — the Perdix 

montoM. We have given a representation of this 
^ety on our next plate, from a specimen in the 

Edinburgh Museum. 



THE MOUNTAIN PARTRIDGE. 

Perdix cinerea, — var. Montana. 

PLATE II. 

This variety has been said to be more frequently 
bund in alpine districts than in lowlands, but they 
v^e known to mingle occasionally with those of com- 
mon plumage. The colour is remarkable to be as- 
mmed as a variety, though it is often, we may say, 
generally mingled with whitish or reddish-white. The 
Bvhole plumage is of deep sienna-brown, and this 
'olour, somewhat like that of the common grouse, 
prevails in many species entirely upon the breast, 
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lower parts, and dioalders. The specimens are ge- 
nerally less than those of ordinary plumage. 

The partridge, therefore, seems to baye a more 
cxtensire range of variation than almost any bird we 
are acquainted with, and according to Temmincfc 
and some other authors, is somewhat influenced by 
almost erery change of climate. Tliose broods which 
frequent and are bred on the marshy grounds of the 
Zoyder Zee and mouth of Mense are less in size and 
of a duller tint than those found in the drier lands of 
Belgium. Dry or parched districts, abundance of food 
and water, will aUmys influence their condition, and 
it is to the same causes, with variation of climate, that 
Temminck attributes the migrations of the partridge 
on some parts of the continent, and which are also 
said to be of a smaller size than those which do not 
migrate. This migratory bird has by some been 
also raised to the rank of a species, and named the 
Damascus partridge. By the modem ornithologists 
of this country, it is rery little known, or its claims 
upon which even the variety rests ascertained, beyond 
the fact of its migration. And our latest, or indeed 
only authority from actual examination, is that of 
Temminck, who says that among many individoab 
he has been aUe to discover no good distinctions. 

Our next iHustration is from a very beautiful sp^* 
dea inhabiting the continent of India ; it ia 
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THE PAINTED PARTRIDGE 

PerdMr JMCla--JARD. AND SlLBT. 

Plats III. 

Perdiz picta, Jardine and Selbff*t Iliuttraiions qf OrmUho- 

logpf Yol. i. pi. 1. 

> 
This very beautiful species, belonging to the 

true partridges, is a native of the plains of Indiat 
and of late years has not unfrequently been brought 
in collections to this country ; yet» notwithstand- 
ing, it is to be regretted that little is known of its 
habits. The following is a description of the speci- 
men from the neighbourhood of Bangalore, from 
which the original of our plate was taken. The 
crown is brown, with the margins of the feathers 
yellowisli-white ; the face, region of the eyes and 
auriculars, pale brownish-orange ; the hinder part 
of the neck pale buff; the centre of 'each feather 
black ; the front and sides of the neck white, spotted 
with black ; the breast, belly, and flanks, beautiltilly 
spotted with black and yellowish-white ; the ground 
of each feather may be said to be black ; and on each 
web there are two, and sometimes three, round spots 
of yellowish-whitei which leave, as it were, a bar 
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across, and a line along the patches, those at the end 
have the extremity with a black margin. The np* 
per part of the back and wings deep brown, with 
round spots of yellowish white, and with the margius 
of the feathers wood-brown; the lower part of the 
back and rump transversely barred with black and 
white ; quills barred with hair-brown and pale red- 
dish-orange ; upper tail-coverts brown, delicately 
waved with irregular bars of black and white. Tail 
brownish-black, with narrow white bars, principally 
at the base of the feathers ; vent and under tail co- 
verts deep orange-brown. 
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THE BOCS: OR BABBABT FAXTBXDQWL 

JPerdis p$trma — Tjwugpi. 

Platb IV. 

TfaeRed-Legged Partridge from Barbary, EdwardM* Birdi^ 
pL 70. — Lath. General Histoiy, vol. viii. p. 298. — Perdis 
petToaa, Latham — Temndnek^ Pigmna §i GaiUnaeitt iU« 
Ind. p. 727. — Perdiz Gam bra, Temminekj P%geon»etGdU 
linaeea, iii. 368. 

With this handsome hird we enter a small group 
of the partridges which are remarkable for the beau- 
tiftilljr marked and shewy appearance of the feathers 
coFering the flanks. The general tint of plumage ia 
Tery regular throughout ; the bill and legs are always 
red, and the latter are sometimes slightly spurred 
and knotted. They inhabit Europe, the north of 
Africa, and India. The most familiar example will 
be the common Red-legged, French, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, Guernsey Partridge ; but we have 
selected two* equally beautiful, but less known birdsi 
as examples of it. 

The Hock or Barbary Partridge inhabits the most 
southern countries of Europe, stretching into Spain^ 
and thence upon the coast of Africa. It is also. met 
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with upon the hanks of the Gamhia, and in the island 
of Teneriffe. It delights in rocky districts, and the 
nigged precipices of the southern Alps, and seldom 
or never strays dowm upon the plains. • The accom- 
panying 6gnre will convey an idea of the coloun of 
this species. It is distinguished from all the others 
hy the patch of deep chestnut upon the sides of the 
neck, heautifully relieved by the clear white spots. 
It is not very commonly met with in coUectioDS, 
being like almost all the birds of southern Europe^ 
more difficult to be procured than those of more dis- 
tant countries. 

The next we shall mention is 
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THE CHUKAR PARTRIDGE. 
Perdig ehvkar, — Latham. 

PLATE V. 

I^erdiz chnkar, GwMTm Century, vol. Ixxi.— GroyV /Am- 
traiiont qf Indian Zooiogp, 

The general colour of the upper plumage is aah- 
revi tinged with a shade of purple, particularly 
n'oss the centre of the back ; a deep black line passes 
i^ross the forehead through the eyes, and extends 
ownwards in a crescent form upon the sides of 
^ neck and chest, the throat, and inside of the 
^cle, being pale yellowish-white. The breast is 
^iy of the same colour with the centre of the 
^^ but paler, and the rest of the lower parts 
6 of a dull yellow. The conspicuous barring on 
e sides is alternately yellowish-white, chestnut, and 
ack. 

We are indebted to Mr Gould for the use of his 
Qstration, taken from a Himalayan specimen That 
ntleman also tells us that specimens are alive in 
e Zoological Garden, where they have the same 
ignacious and irritable temper of the Common Red- 
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legged Partridge, being perpetually at war with their 
fellow captives. 

These figures will give a tolerable idea of this 
small group. The others belonging to it are the Greek 
Partridge, Perdix saxatilis of authors, so very close- 
ly allied to the last, as by many to be considered 
identical; the distinctions have never been clearly 
pointed out, and it is a bird very likely to extend to 
India. Plate V. will shew what has been considered 
P. Chukar. 

The Greek Partridge is fitmnd iduiBduitly apo« 
the German Alps of mid<l]ing height, never descend- 
ing to the plains or low valleys. They remain in 
small coveys nntU the breeding season, when they 
pair like the others, the female making her nest in 
more concealed situations under the root<i of trees, 
or among stones or rocks, covered with brush. The 
eggs are yellowish-white, indistinctly blotched wiA 
reddish-yellow. They scarcely stretch into France, 
being found only sparingly in some of the highef 
mountainous provinces. It is most abundant in the 
Ottoman empire, in the Greek Islands, and in the 
south of Italy. 

The other is the Perdix Rufa or Red-legged 
Partridge. The last has now been introduced inUt 
several of the southern counties of England, add ap* 
pears to succeed and multiply. As game, howeven 
they are esteemed neither by the sportsman or epi' 
cure, their flesh being much drier than that of the 
ordinary bird, while their skulking habits upon 
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alanD, the great speed with which they ran* and 
their unwillingness to take flight, presents them heing 
sought after in the field. Both the last are occa- 
nonally suhject to be spotted, and nearly white Ta- 
rieties occnr. 

The next partridge we shall notice is one of the 
most beautifiilly marked* 
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THE CX)MMON FRANCOLIN. 

PenHxfrancolinus — ^Latham. 

PLATE VL 

Perdix francolinus, Latham^ General History^ viii. p. 2l| 
^--Le Francolin, Buffon^ PL enluminee^ M. and F. pis. I 
and 148. — Francolin a Colter Routse, Temminckj Pigelk 
€t GiUlinaciit, iiL p. 340. 

The Common Francolin has been placed at I 
extremity of those with one or more spurs u| 
the legs, of a very much barred and spotted f 
mage, the bill stronger, the tail more lengthen 
and forms the genus Francolinus of Stephens. , 
the members of it perch as well as frequent * 
ground, and in some of the species, the legs i 
armed with spurs of very great strength and shai 
ness. We have represented the common bird, as it 
the only European species, though not the roost 1 
pical. 

The Francolin is a native of the south of Euro| 
Sicily, and the islands of the Greek Archipela| 
Africa, and India, where it inhabits the mard 
grounds, and thence has received the name of Mi 
dow Partridge. In Africa, particularly upon li 
coast of Barbary, and in India, it is every whfl 
esteemed for its excellency at the table, and at 
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mired for its fine plumage. It is not a large spe- 
cies, the male scarcely exceeding tweUe inches in 
length; the colouring is black, white, rufous, and 
yellowish-brown, disposed in decided and contrast- 
ed markings of large patches, spots, or bars, but yet 
so distributed as to want all harshness, and to have 
a chaste and blended appearance. The female wants 
all the deep black and white markings of the male, 
as well as the mfous collar ; the ground colour of the 
plumage is a yellowish-brown, waved and barred 
with umber-brown, and having the markings of the 
^nngs and tail nearly the same as in the male, but of 
s paler colour. 

Our next bird is a very singularly formed species. 
It is 
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THE SANGUINE PARTRIDGE. 

Perdue cruerUaitu — ^Tem minck. 

PLATE VII. 

PhasianuB cruentatuB, Trans, of Lin, Soc. vol. xiii. p. 237. 
— Sanguine Pheasant, Lath, General History^ p. 205^ 
Francolin ensanglante, Perdix cruentata, Temminck^ PI 
Cohrieee^ pi. 332. 

This bird has also been placed among the Fnm- 
colinsy on account of the spurred tarsi, but it i^ pro- 
bable it will stand ultimately as some subgenus, being 
one of those birds which are almost neither one thing 
nor another. It forms the connexion in some points 
between the present family and the Pa^^onidse. Tbtf 
remarkable parts of its structure are the lengthen^ 
form of the feathers of the head and neck, the bril- 
liant tints of the plumage, and, like the polyplectron, 
having sometimes one, two, or three spurs upon the 
tarsi, swhich are themselves more slender and length- 
ened than those of most of the others. It inhabits 
the upper parts of the unexplored districts of Nepaulf 
and adds another to the many splendid and peculiar 
gallinaceous birds, which are there so abundant. 

It was first described in the Transactions of tbt ' 
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Linnean Society, ander Uw bhm ^ nm^m, 
« name it. once impljnig il 
cond desrriplMn and Bgrnv i^ 
Coluriees of Temmiiidc aad ov | 
iBti'oii u from » specinm m iIk Ejt m kwr j t M*- 
teuto. The male b aboU 16 wcb> ■ b^ik 
and tbe arcoinpaiiying Hiae wiH i^Brir*^ dc- 
Uil llie coloon willioat > iliiiii[aiM b k» r^ 
c«''ed ici npedfic Dame bom tite blnlrWa af nd 
npoD the breut, and the lick oil— afeb »daraa 
We lal BDil its eomte. Tbe l^« an im-TbJariy 
^■trreil, iwq aoinetiiDe* on mc awi a*!* ■■« •■ 
tlie other. In Ti^miiK^'B figm tv« w icpo 
«enied on tbc ooe b^, awlM il« odwr £u«r, ■ (■» 
pab. Tbe female h aid Ui i»mUr ik; b^ ■ 
■lie rtdoors, except in bcin^ duRer ■• tae ; tbe Mar 
u lew and tbe Wga are witbevt (pan. Thia ■ ■ 
'^'e biril iD collectiooa. 

It woulil be impossible ia twr pw j e at Koaiis lo de- 
Kiilie every speciei of the brgo- groopa of tU* b- 
■"'V' but before proceeding to tbe qaaiU, we dall 
'i^Vre oiie or tiro otber Inrda. Thtn ia a benttifMl 
^ri (rom tbe de»erta of Acaba in Arabia, wUA 
Temminck has dedicated t* Mom. Hey, tbe coopa- 
nion uf RoppeL Perdix Heifii it id mo- iirtenw' 
diate between tbe common partridge and tbe qmil, 
S"il ia now mentioned fnim tbe resemblance wlncfe 
it bMrs to the Red-le^ed Rock and Batbary par* 
'ridges, in the nearly luiifonn tint «f tbe npper pin- 
T^A'^K ; the feathers ua the Banks 'ait alM> bordered 
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with black upon the sides, while the legs, feet, and 
bill are bright red. The tail, rump, and secondaries, 
again, shew the beautiful delicate barring seen in 
those parts of the common francolin and painted par- 
tridge. 

There is a small Indian group among the partridgis 
which also deserves iiotice. The wings are vm 
ample and rounded, the tail short, the body m(A 
clumsy ; the bill and legs strong, imd the feet large. 
They inhabit principally the Indian islands, frequent- 
ing the skirts of the mountain forests. The Perdii 
Javanica of Latham, Perdix megapodiay Temniinck, 
and Perdix personataf Horsfield, are examples of 
this form. Another form we noticed before was 
the pheasant-like partridges of Africa, so similar to 
the females of these birds, that, with the addition of 
the tail, they might be passed off to an ordinary ob- 
server. Perdix hicalcarata of Latham will exemplify 
this. To these perhaps might also be added another 
remarkable bird, the hackled partridge of Latham, of 
which there seems an uncertainty regarding its na- 
tive country. Dr Latham's bird was in the Leveriaa 
Museum, and was supposed to have come from tlie 
Cape of Good Hope ; while Temminck, upon the ao* 
thority of Sonnerat, makes it a native of Eastefs 
Asia. The most remarkable feature in the pluma^ 
of this otherwise soberly dressed bird is in the featbeis 
on the back and sides of the neck and upper part of 
the back being of an inch and half long, and hackle- 
shaped, as in the common cock, and in their cokor 
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they possess the changing greenish tints of the cocks 
and pheasants. It is a very rare bird, and much to 
be regretted there is nothing known of its habits. 

We shall now proceed to the Quails, and as char 
racteristic of these neat little birds hare repre- 
sented 



THE COROMANDEL QUAIL. 

CofuTBu UxlilU^-TEittatics. 

PLATE VriL 

Caronmnd el Quail, Latham, GeneraJ Hi'tory.viii . p. 374 — 
Caille NalUe, Cotumix teitilis, Temminck, Pigemu d 
Gallinaeei, iii. p. 512. PI. Coloriiei, pi. 35. 

The Qnailit, forming the genus Cotumix at mo- 
demR, are at first si^ht bo aimilar to tbe partridge*, 
that they ate not to be distinguished without a know- 
ledge oF their habit", and examination of tiieir forme. 
In the bill and lega there are slight modifications, 
bnt tbe form of the wing is quite iliSerent, the £nl 
three quills being longest, nhile in the partridges the 
third is the longest, and a rounded wing of leia 
power is the consequence. It may be recollected 
that, though the partridges were said to migrate in 
Bome counlrieB, the migrnlion is comparatively very 
partial, and often, only from one part of a con- 
tiiient to another ; on the other hand, almost all 
the quails migrate to a certain Jistatire, and hence 
pi'rfiirin lengthened journeys often across the seas. 
Ill their -habits they also shew considerable dif- 
e, as they never perch. They often asseai- 
lai^ flocks after tbe breeding season : and al- 
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though tfaef pair regularly, ao aoon aa the feumla 
cofflmeoces to sit, abe ia left alone, and the male at- 
tends 00 longer, nor afterwarda aatiata in protecting 
the brood. They delight in cultivated countrieap 
and ne?er frequent woods. They are foand in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and New Holland. The allied 
birds of America come under a different section. 

The pretty little species 6gured will give an ex- 
act idea of the form of the quails. It is rather less 
than the European species, being . in length only 
about six inches. The upper parts somewhat resem- 
ble those of the common bird, but are more broad- 
ty marked, while the deep black markings on the 
lower parts at once distinguish it, and are beautifully 
<%iie?ed from the paler parts of the breast and belly. 
The female diifers from the male in wanting the 
^ater part of the black on the lower parts, indica- 
tions of the two bands on the throat being only seen. 
^e breast is reddish-hrown, the feathers with a 
bWk centre, and the other lower parts are of a dull 
white. This quail seems abundant, and is pretty 
^^nerally distributed over the continent of India. 

Among the quails there are many beautifully mark- 
^ species, all of diminutive size. We shall only, 
however, be able to notice that of Europe, an occa- 
sional visitor to Britain. 
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THE COMMON QUAIL 

Seems to be generally diBtribated over the old 
world, though, in the south of Europe, it is perhifM 
as abundant as elsewhere. In Britain they may vow 
be termed only an occasional visitant, the numben 
of those which arrire to breed baring considerably de- 
creased, and they are to be met with certainty only in 
some of the wanner southern or midland counties of 
England. Thirty years since they were tolerably 
common and regular in their returns ; and even in 
the south of Scotland a few broods were occasimial- 
ly to be found. In these same districts they an 
now very uncertain. . We have icnown of broods 
twice, and occasionally hare shot a straggler appa- 
rently on its way to the south. They are extremely 
difficult to flush after the first time. The neat is 
made by the female, but, tike the partridges, tbe 
^gs are deposited almost on the bare ground ; tbeie, 
also, unlike the uniform tint which we find prefailing 
in those of the true partridges, are deeply blotched 
with oil-green, and, except inform, are somewbat si- 
milar to those of the snipe. In France they are 
very abundant ; and besides supplying the marketa of 
that country, thousands are imported alive by the 
London poulterers, and fattened for the luxury of ^^ 
metropolis. 

They are taken by nets, into which they are decoyed 
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by imitating tfaeir call. On the coast of Italy and 

ciJy, and all the Greek ialaDds, they arrire at certata 

leasons in immenae numbefs. Ab hundred thousand 

are said to ha^e been taken in one day. They are nui 

■iter duriog the flight Kke the passenger pigeons of 

America, and a harvest is gathered when the numbem 

are greatest. In Sicily, crowds of all ages and degreea 

assemble on the shore. The number of boats is ereil 

gnsater ; and enviable is the lot of the idle appren« 

tice, whoi, with a borrowed musket or pistol, no maft<« 

ter bow unsafe, has gained possession of the futbesi 

'^ where there is but room for himself and his 

dog, which he has fed with bread only, all the year 

round for these delightful days, and which sits in aa 

bappy expectation as himself for the arrival of the 

quails.^ Ortygia was named from them ; and 8» 

abundant were they on Caprij an island at the en-^ 

trance of the Gulf of Naples, that they formed th^ 

principal revenue of the bishop of the island. From: 

tfrel?e to sixty thousand were annually taken ; and 

one year the capture amounte<i to one hundred and 

"uty thousand. In China, and in many of the east' 

^ni islands, and Malacca, they are also very aband- 

^t, performing regular migrations from the interior 

to the coast. Here they are domesticated along with 

& small species of Ortygis, and trained to 6ght. 

Largo stakes are risked upon the result, as in the 

cockpit. They are also used by the Chinese to warm 

tbeir hands in cold weather, their bodies being thought 

• Gait's Trayels. 
VOL. IV. X 
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to contain a large proportion of animal heat, from the 
pugnacious disposition of their tempers. 

The common quail has the crown of the head and 
back of the neck black, each feather margined with 
chestnut ; and down the centre of the head and neck 
there is a cream-yellow streak. Over each eye, and 
proceeding down the neck, i& a white streak : chit 
and throat chestnut-brown, mixed with blackish- 
brown. Back scapulars and wing-coverts black, the 
feathers margined and raried with brown, and each 
having its shaft and central parts sienna-yellow. The 
breast and belly are pale buff or orange, the shafts and 
margins of the feathers yellowish- white. Tail black- 
ish-brown, with the shafts, tips, and base cream- 
yellow. In the female there is no black or broiin 
on the neck and throat. Her breast is spotted with 
blackish-brown, and the general tints of her plumage 
are paler. Pure white on spotted varieties some- 
limes occur. 

We must now describe a singular American bin), 
of whose station we are by no means certain. — ^It ii 
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LATREILLE'S ATTAGIS. 

Attagia LatreiUei, — LcasoN. 

PLATE IX. 

I^'Attagia de Latreille, Attagis Latreillei, />««. jautiraHam 

de Zoologie. 

Two species of these curious birds have been fi- 
gured by Lesson, the one in his " Zoological Century," 
*e other in his " Illustrations," the latter of which has 
now served for our ropy. Both are from Chili ; but 
We regret that nothing has been communicated re- 
garding their habits, or the districts in which they 
^^e found, and conjecture only is set to work to place 
them in their proper situation. The present species 
IS about eight inches in length, therefore not much 
exceeding the size of the common quail. The bill 
appears formed somewhat like that of pterocles, but 
tne feet and tarsi are unplumed. It is probable that 
they may hold the same place in the ^rast South 
^nierican plains, which the ganga does in the more 
stf'rile deserts of the old world. The tints of the 
pmitiage in both are blended with chaste shades of 
l>rown. 

There is another bird of which Lesson and Each- 
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THE VIRGINIAN QUAIL OR PARTRIDGE. 

Oriifjp VirffkniaroM ^Bonaparte. 

PLATE X. 

Qniul or Partridge, PerdixVirginianufi, WHsmCt American 
Ornithology, pi. xlvii. — Perdix borealis, Temminck, Pig, ei 
Gttllin, — Oityx borealis, Slephens^ Continuation. — Ortyx 
Virginianus, Bonaparte, Synopsis, p. 124. 

The gennB Ortyx was formed by Stephens, the 
continuator of Shaw's General Zoology, for the re- 
ception of the thick and strong-billed partridges of 
the new world. They hold the same place there 
^th the true partridges, francolins, and quails of 
the other parts of the globe, living on the borders of 
^oods, among brushwood, or in the thick grassy 
plains, and occasionally frequenting cultivated fields 
^n search of grain or roots. During night they ge^ 
iierally roost on trees, and occasionally perch on them 
by day, particularly when alarmed, when they im- 
mediately take refuge, and even walk with ease up- 
^ the branches. Their general shape is robust, the 
"^ill is strong, and apparently fitted for a mode of 
needing requiring considerable strength, such as the 
digging up of bulbous or tuberous roots. The co^ 
*<Hff8 of the plumage are generally dijSerent i^ades 
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of brown, red, orange, grey and white. The head 
18 almost always crested. 

This bird is best known by the description of 
Alexander Wilson. Audubon has aUo figured a 
whole covey on one of his immense plates. It is a 
genera] inhabitant of North America, from the nor* 
them parts of Canada and Nova Scotia, to tlie ex* 
tremity of the peninsula of Florida. They become 
very familiar, frequenting the vicinity of well culti- 
vated plantations ; but when alarmed, seek shelter 
in the woods, perching on the branches, or secreting 
themselves among the brushwood. Where not too 
much persecuted by the sportsman, they become al- 
most half domesticated, approach the barn, particu- 
larly in winter, and sometimes in that severe season, 
mix with the poultry to glean up a subsistence. 
Immense havock is at this season made among them 
with the gun and by snares, and they are sold in the 
markets from twelve to eighteen cents each. 

They begin to build early in May, and, according 
to Wilson, the nest is made most carefully. It is form- 
ed on the ground, usually at the bottom of a thick tuft 
of grass, that shelters and conceals it ; the materials 
are leaves and fine dry grass, in considerable quan- 
tity ; it is well covered above, and an opening left 
on one side for entrance. The female attends the 
young when hatched with great care, and performs 
the same part of counterfeiting lameness with oar 
own partridge. They have been frequently brought 
up by placing the eggs under the common hen, and 
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become very domesticated, but aUvays desert in the 
first spring, when tlic season of incubation com* 
niences. * 

Among the many methods taken to rapture these 
birds, one related by Audubon Hi>ems eminently suc- 
cessful. A cylindrical net is used tbirty or forty 
feet in height, and about two in diameter, except at 
the mouth, where it is wider. This is 6xed to the 
ground with the mouth open, and two additional 
pieces of net are fixed at each side, to enlarge as it 
^6re the entrance. Into this the birds are driven 
^Y a number of persons on horseback, who surround 
the covey when discovered. Fifteen or twenty par- 
tridges are thus often caught at one driving, and 
sometimes many hundreds during the day.f 

The Virginian partridge has been attempted to be 
introduced in several parts of the European conti- 
nent, bnt we are uncertain with what success. They 
have also been tried in some of the English counties. 

Our next Plate exhibits one of the most beautiful 
of the genus — 

■ Wilson's North American Ornithology. f Audubon. 
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THE CAUFOBNIAN OBTYX. 
Oriyjp Califomiea. — Stephens. 

PLATE XL 

Califomian colin, Ortyx Califomiea, Stej0ien9^ ConHnua- 
thn^ vol. xL p. 384..-.Califomian Quail, Gardena of Zot- 
logtcal Society ii. p. 29. a beautiful woodcut. 

This graceful and beautifully marked species is 
found in the low woods and plains of California, and 
was met with during both the voyages of La Pe- 
rouse and Vancouver ; and a figure is given in the 
atlas of plates accompanying the former. A single spe- 
cimen, part of the produce of the latter voyage, was 
deposited in the British Museum, and served for the 
descriptions and figures given in this country, pre- 
vious to the return of Captain Beechey from his voy- 
age to the Pacific, &c., who brought with him speci- 
mens alive. One only survived its an*ival to tbe 
Zoological Gardens, but seemed to bear the change 
of climate perfectly. 

The general colour of the upper plumage is a 
brownish-grey. The feathers on the back and sides 
of the neck have a deep black margin, and often a 
white tip. The throat is deep rich black, but be- 
tween and the angular markings of the sides there 
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is a crescent band of pare white. The feathers of 
the lower part of the belly are deeply margined with 
black, and the long plumes of the flanks are marked 
along the centre with a stripe of yellow. Bnt the 
beaatiful and renaarkable adornment is the crest up- 
on the crown, composed of several feathers, narrow 
at the base broadening towards the tip, and folded 
as it were together from the shaft. They are of a 
dull rich black and lie generally backwards, but can 
be raised at pleasure ; and upon any excitement are 
erected, almost bending forward upon the front 
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THE LONG^TAJLED ORTYX. 

Oriffx mttcroura—J.Aju}. and Selbt. 
PLATE XII. 
Ortyx macroura, IllusL af Omiihol. pi. xlub 

On this Plate we have figured a species of Ortyx, 
of a form at variance with those ah-eady noticed, be- 
ing remarkable for its long and broadly formed tail. 
We regret that nothing is known of its habits. It is 
a native of Mexico, and the only specimen we knoir 
of was purchased at the sale of Bulloch's Mexican 
collection. Its length is about 13 inches, the bill 
very strong, and with the legs orange-red. The 
feathers on the crown, throat, and cheeks are black, 
those on the head lengthened into a crest and tipped 
with reddish- brown. A line of reddish-white ex- 
tends above the eyes and auriculars, and loses itself 
on the sides of the neck ; another of the same colour 
runs under the eyes upon the auriculars. The back, 
sides of the neck, and upper parts of the breast, are 
reddish-brown ; the middle of the belly and vent 
silvery grey, passing into bluish-gi*ey, and minutely 
freckled with black. The rest of the upper parts are 
^ood< brown, barred and spotted with black, and 
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blotched with Jarge Bpots of yellowish- white. The 
length of the tail-feathers is 5^ inches, they are broad 
and rounded. 

Several other species are known. Two were 
brought to this country by Mr Douglas from his jour- 
ney to Colunoibia; one has been denominated O. pictOf 
which is also crested. This bird, says Mr Dougiaa, 
congregates in vast flocks in the interior of California 
from October to March, and seem to live in a state of 
perpetual warfare. Dreadful conflicts ensue between 
tite males, ^hich not uncommonly end in the de- 
action of one or both combatants, if we may judge 
from the number of dead birds daily seen plucked, 
BBQtilated, and covered with blood. When feeding 
they move in compact bodies, each individual endea- 
vouring to outdo his neighbour in obtaining the prize. 
Daring winter, when the ground is covered with 
snour, they migrate in large flocks to more temperate 
places in the vicinity of the ocean. 

. Ortifx Douglasii is another bird said to be dis^ 
^loct, so named by Mr Vigors, and brought by Mr 
Doaglass nearly from the same country. Ortys 
^ontesunuB, capisfrata^ and Sonnini, are all rare 
uid beautiful species. 

From these birds we shall now commence an wC" 
c^nt of the true grouse, TetraOf the typical group 
of the family. 
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notched with lai^e spots of yellowish- white. The 
ngth of the tail-feathers is 5^ inches, they are broad 
d rounded. 

Several other species are known. Two were 

^ brought to this country by Mr Douglas from his jour- 

• *ey to Colunotbia; one has been denominated O. pidOf 

which is also created. This bird, says Mr Douglas, 

««ngregates in vaat flocks in the interior of California 

^"wi October to March, and seem to live in a state of 

?«n*taal warfare. Dreadful conflicts ensue between 

^ males, which not uncommonly end in the de- 

^^Tiction of one or both combatants, if we may judge 

^m the number of dead birds daily seen plucked, 

fflotilated, and covered with blood. When feeding 

I "M^yiBove in compact bodies, each individual endea- 

^ounng to outdo his neighbour in obtaining the prize. 

Uuriag winter, when the ground is covered with 

*^ow, they migrate in large flocks to more temperate 

(?»wse8 in the Ticinity of the ocean. 
• w^o: I^ouglasii is anotlier bird said to be dis^ 
I Unct, so named by Mr Vigors, and bronght by Mr 
^^ouglass nearly from the same country. Ortys 
"^ontesunuB, capisfratat and Sonninh are all rare 
^ beautiful species. 

tTom these birds we shall now commence an ac* 
***nt of the U-ue grouse, Tetrao^ the typical group 
^^ tlie family. 
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blotched with large spots of yellowish- white. The 
length of the tail-feathers is 5^ inches, Uiey are hroad 
and rounded. 

Several other species are known. Two were 
brought to this country by Mr Douglas from his jour- 
Bey to Columbia; one has been denominated O. pida^ 
which is also crested. This bird, says Mr Dougiaa, 
congregates in vast flocks in the interior of California 
from October to March, and seem to live in a state of 
perpetual warfare. Dreadful conflicts ensue between 
the males, which not uncommonly end in the de- 
struction of one or both combatants, if we may judge 
^m the number of dead birds daily seen plucked, 
DQtilated, and covered with blood. When feeding 
theynaove in compact bodies, each individual endea- 
vouring to outdo his neighbour in obtaining the prize. 
Daring winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow, they migrate in large flocks to more temperate 
places in the vicinity of the ocean. 
. Ortyx Douglasii is another bird said to be dis*- 
^Dct, so named by Mr Vigors, and brought by Mr 
^oQglass nearly from the same country. Ortys 
^ontesumcB, capisfrala, and Sonnini, are all rare 
^d beautiful species. 

From these birds we shall now commence an ac* 
c^nt of the true grouse, TetraOf the typical group 
of the family. 
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GROUSE. 

By the word Grouse, we, in general langoage, m 
most apt to associate our ideas with the commoii 
Muirfowl. But in the technical terms of Ornitho- 
logy, the generic name Grouse and Tetrao is re- 
stricted to those bearing the form of the European 
wood-grouse, Dusky grouse of America, &c. They 
are the largest birds of the family, of a very round 
and powerful form, and freqaeut heathy forests m 
preference to the wild and open muir, perch and of- 
ten roost on trees, where young shoots and tender 
hark also supply them with food ; and although the 
legs are plumed with short feathers, the toes are 
naked. The tail is composed of broad feathers and 
is proportionally long and rounded. They are most- 
ly polygamous, and the females and young differ 
considerably from the males, the plumage of the for- 
mer being shades of brown and tawny, with black 
bars and markings, the colours of the latter distri- 
buted in broad masses of black, glossy green or steel- 
blue, and deep brown. They inhabit North Ame- 
rica and Europe, those of the latter country extend- 
ing into Northern Asia. 
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I THE WOOD GBOUSE OR CAPEBCAILZIE. 

Teirao urogaUui, — ^Ldccjecs. i 

Tetrao nrogallua, ^.tntitfiw.— Wood Grooe, Femmmmi — Te- 
tnu> aaerhan, Temminek^ Mammdy iL p. 457. 

PLATE XHL 

At the head of this aectimi we pbre the caper- 
<^e--the '< giant grouse" as he is tomewhere 
Penned. First in size and first in noble bearing, hit 
strong and hooked bill and robust form resemble 
niore a bird of prey than one of the Gallinae. The 
^^percailzie was certainly the noblest of the British 
leHtberedgame, but the attributes of strength, size, and 
"^^ty> have proved his destmction, and they have 
i^cn for many years extinct. In ancient times they 
^^re tolerably abundant in the primeval forests of 
^tland and Ireland. From the latter they appear 
^ nave been entirely extirpated at a very early pe- 
^^; while in Scotland the destruction was more 
S^tlnal, but they dwindled away, and the last spe- 
cimen is recorded from fifty to sixty years since to 
oave been killed in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 
Hierc is, however, a iH'ospect of the species being 
%&in introduced to the Scottish forests, and the fol- 
>o^\Qg interesting account of the attempts which 
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have been made at Mar Lodge, and of the habits of 
the female and young, will be read witli interest. 

*' I was wading down the Dee one fine afternoon, 
a little below Mar Lodge, and with a lighter pannier 
than usual, when I heard the cry of a bird to whiihl 
was unaccustomed, and my bad success in that dap 
angling, induced me the more readily to divei^ge 
iirom the * pure element of waters,' to ascertain what 
this might be. I made my way through the over- 
hanging wood for a few hundred yards, and soon af- 
ter reaching the road, which runs parallel with the 
river on its right side, I observed a wooden palisade, 
or enclosure, on the sloping bank above me. On 
reaching it, 1 found it so closely boarded up, that I 
had for a time some difficulty in descrying any in- 
mates, but my eye soon fell upon a magni6cent bird, 
which at 6rst, from its bold and almost fierce ex- 
pression of countenance, I took rather for sonae great 
bird of prey than for a Capercailzie. A few seconds, 
however, satisfied me, that it was, what 1 had never 
4)erore seen, a fine living example of that noble bird. 
I now sought the company of Mr Donald Mackenzie, 
Lord Fyfe's gamekeeper, the occupant of the neigh- 
bouring cottage. He unlocked the door of the for- 
tress, and introduced me to a more familiar acquain- 
tance with its feathered inhabitants. These 1 foun^ 
to consist of two fine capercailzie cocks and one heny 
and the latter, I was <lelighted to perceive, accor- 
panied by a thriving family of young birds, active 
and beaotifuL 
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** The firat inpoftilifiD of likemt rtpctcaSms ar» 

lired from Sweden aboot the end of die ffm 1627, 

or earty in January 1 82S. It roii»i»t€^ of a eock 

and beo, but tbe hea imfortoBBtoly died after leadi* 

tn^ Montrose Bay. As the oiale bird alooe ani t e d 

at Braemar, the experimeat was judidoiisly tned of 

potting a common barn-door Und into his a pnitincBt 

during tbe spring and snmraer of 1 828. Tbe lesnk 

wts, that she hud sevefal eggis which were placed 

voder other hens, bnt from these eggs ooly a single 

bird IBS hatched, and when it was first obserred it 

^98 found tjring dead. It was, howerer, an eridenC 

*^) or hybrid, and shewed soch onequirocal mailm 

of the capercailzie character as coox! not be mistaken. 

" The se(M>nd importation likewise consisted of a 
cock and hen, and arrived safely in this oonntry in 
January or February 1829. The female began to 

y in the ensuing April, and laying in genenl as 
erery alternate day, she oTentuaJly deposited 
tbont a couple of dozen. She shewed, however, so 
strong a disposition to break and eat them, that she 
i^oired to be narrowly watched at the dme of lay- 
^» ibr the purpose of haWng them removed, Ibr 
otherwise she would have destroyed the whole. In 
^t, she did succeed in bi«*aking most of them, but 
^^ht were obtained uninjured. These were set 
^der a common hen, but only one bird was hatched, 
^d it died soon after. In the spring of 1830, the 
hen capereaibne laid eight eggs. Of these she broke 
^^y one, and, settling in a motheriy manner on the 
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Other seven, she sat steadily for five weeks. On 
examining the eggs, however, they were all found 
to be addle. 

*^ In the early part of 1831, three apartments were 
ingeniously formed adjoining one another. The 
hen was placed in the central chamber, between 
which and the enclosure on either side, each of wbidi 
contained a male, there was an easy communication; 
so contrived however, that the female could have ac- 
cess to both the males, whilst they, from their greater 
size, could neither approach each other, nor disturb 
the female as long as she chose to remain in her own 
apartment. In May and June of that year she laid 
twelve eggs, seven of which were set under a com- 
mon hen. Of these, four were hatched in an appa- 
rently healthy state, one was addle, and the other 
two contained dead birds. Of those left with the ca- 
percailzie hen, she broke one, and sat upon the other 
four, of which two were hatched, and the other two 
were found to contain dead birds. Of the two 
hatched one soon died. Both the barn-door hen 
and the female capercailzie sat twenty-nine days, 
from the time the laying was completed till the young 
were hatched ; and Mr Gumming calls my attention 
to tlie fact, that there were birds in all the eggs of 
this year's laying except one. 

'^ My visit to Braemar took place about the fin^ 
week of last August. I think all the ^ve young 
were then alive, and although only a few weeks old, 
they were by that time larger than the largest moor- 
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game. I had no opportunity of handling them, or 
of examining them very minutely, but the general 
view which I had of them, at the distance of a few 
feet, did not enable me to distingninh the diflference 
betweeo the young males and females. They seeoied 
precisely the same at that time both in size and plu- 
mage, although I doubt not the male markings must 
have soon shewn themselves on the young cocks. 
The single surviving bird of those hatched by the 
inotber died of an accident, after living in a very 
m\^j state for several weeks. Two of those 
hatched by the common hen died of some disease, 
the natare of which is not known, after lingering for 
& considerable time. It follows that there are only 
two young birds remaining. These are both fe- 
males, and when I last heard of them some montha 
*go, were in a thriving condition. 

'* The whole progeny were fed at first, and for 
some time, with young ants, — ^that is, with those 
^nitish grain-shaped bodies, which are the larvse and 
<^salids in their cocoons of these industrious crea- 
^(ires, though commonly called ant's eggs. At that 
period they were also occasionally supplied with 
some tender grass, cut very short. As soon as they 
"^<\ acquired some strength, they began to eat oat9 
^m pot barley, together with grass and the variou» 
*md8 of moss. They are now fed like the three 
^m \>ird8, chiefly on grain and heather tops, with the 
young shoots, and other tender portions of the Scotcb 
^^* I am informed that the distinction between the 

VOL. IV. L 
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sexes had become rery obvious before the death of 
the young males. The plumage of the latter was 
much darker, their general dimensions were greater^ 
their bills larger and more hooked. These characters 
became ^erj apparent during November and Decem- 
ber. 

*< The dd males have never yet had access tolk 
young birds, so that it has not been ascertained wbe- 
ther they entertain any natural r^ard for their off- 
spring, or would manifest any enmity towards thesk 
From the continued wildness of the old birds, espe- 
cially tlie males, it wa& found difficult to weigh thenif 
without incurring the risk of injuring their plunuige. 
However, the male which arrived in 1829, and wbicli 
thai appi'ared to be a bird of the previous year, was 
lately weighed, and was fouad to be eleven pounds 
nine ounces avoirdupois. Judging from a|q>ear8ncefl» 
it is believed that the weight of the old hen woald 
not much exceed one half. There is, indeed, ft 
atriking disparity in the dimensions of the sexes in 

this species. 

*^ The intention is> as soon as some healthy broods 
hare be»i reared in confinement, to liberate a few in 
the old pine woods of Braemar, and thus eventually 
to stock with the finest of feathered game the noblest 
of Scottish forests." * 

In addition to the forests of the north of Britun* 
the wood-grouse inhabits those of the continent of £«* 
rope, and is indeed more abundant tliere than ever it 

* James. WilaoBL, in Jameson's Jomsai for July laSS. 
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coaid frnva been in this c<mntry. It also eeems t» 
extend to several difitricts of Northern Asia. It n 
peHutps most abundant in some parts «f Rntsia, Nor> 
way, and Sweden, and it is from tbenoe that an aniHial 
Bttppty of this and another bird, the 7V/rao ntediust 
IB Aimislied to the London markets. In these conn- 
tries they frequent the <leep and far»epreading forests 
of pine, feeding on the young shoots and cones*, the 
cttkins of the birch, and berries of the juniper which 
^ the underwood. They are polygamous, and at 
^ commencenient of incubation, the male placet 
^«lf conspicuously, and attracts the female by 
to load cries, *« resembling Pelier^ peUer, peller, and 
"^ous attitudes. On hearing the call of the cock, 
^"^ hens, whose cry in some degree resembles the 
^ak of the raTen, or rather, perhaps, the sounds 
Gock-goek, gockf assemble from all parts of the eur- 
landing forest. The male bird now descends, from 
^ft eminence on which he was perched, to the 
gnmnd, where he and his female friends join cooh 
I^7<" * When the females reall y commence incuba- 
tion, they are forsaken, the males skulking among 
^e brushwood and renewing their plumage, while she 
tttfsnds to the hatching and rearing of her progeny. 
The male is nearly three feet in length, and gains 
^ Weight of sometimes fifteen pounds. The feathere 
"^f the head and cheeks are elongated, and during his 
'^splays of courtship, the former are niise<l, and those 
^Q the cheeks brought fbr?rard. The back of the 
* From LloydV Northern Field Sports. 
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neck, bark and sides, are, when minutely observedi 
delicately varied with brown, grey, and black. The 
kiwer part of the breast and belly are black, gene- 
rally interspersed with a few white feathers, and the 
forepart of the breast is of a rich glossy greeny ^ 
feathers thick and compact, and when seen in some 
lights, emit a very brilliant lustre of golden gna 
and blue, whence the old appellation of ** peacodc 
of the woods/* The female is considerably less, 
bearing even more disproportion in size than many 
of the others ; the colours of the plumage disposed 
in crescent markings of black upon a ground of rich 
brown. For the first autumn, the young- males are 
nearly similar to the females, the brown tint being 
rather deeper ; but before the ensuing spring, tbey 
receive the greater part of their adult plunnage. 

The wood grouse is extremely shy, and in Ger- 
many he is reckoned an excellent hunter who can 
say that he has kil'ed twenty or thirty males. Tem- 
minck mentions one person particularly celebrated, 
who had shot fifty. They can only be approached 
during the time when the male calls the hens around 
him, and even the greatest delicacy and caution of 
approach is necessary. They are reckoned roysl 
game, and the female is prohibited, under a severe 
penalty, to be shot.* The great numbers, however, 
of indiscriminate sexes which are brought to Lon- 
don, shew that this prohibition is not everywhere 
attended to, and that the approach of the males is 

* Temminck. 
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alsooot 80 difficult. Neither is tbe season attended 
to, for in Norway particularly, the female is some- 
times shot from her nest. 

In addition to what has been given of the habits 
of this noble bird, it will be interesting to insert tbe 
following from Lloycrs " Northern Field Sports." 

^* The capercailzie is often domesticated in Swe- 
den ; indeed, at both Uddeholm and Risiiter, as well 
as in other places, I have known these birds to be 
kept for a long period in aviaries built for the pur- 
pose. These were so perfectly tame as to feed out 
of tbe band. Their food principally consisted of oats 
and of the leaves of the Scotch fir, large branches of 
which were usually introduced into their cages once 
or more in the course of the week. They were also 
BoppHed with abundance of native berries, when pro- 
curable. They were amply provided at all times 
with water and sand : the latter of which was of a 
rather coarse quality, and both were changed pretty 
frequently. 4 

** In farther corroboration of tbe fact, that the ca- 
percailzie will breed when in confinement, I make 
the following quotation from Mr Nilsson's work. 
That gentleman's authority was the Ofwer Director 
af Uhr ; and the birds alluded to were at a forge in 
^be province of Dalecarlia. 

" * They were kept together during the winter in 
^ large loft over a barn, and were fed with corn, and 
got occasionally a change of fresh spruce, fir, pine, 
^d juniper sprigs. Early in the spring, they were 
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let out into an iiidosiire necur the hoiisp, protected 
-by a high aad dose fence, in which were sevenl 
fin and pines, the common trees of the place. In 
this indosure they were never disturbed ; and da- 
ring the sitdng season no one approached, eiofit 
the pcfson who laid in the meat, which at that tine 
eonsi«<ed of barley, besides fresh sprigs of the kinds 
before mentioned. It is an indispensable rale thit 
they shall have foil liberty, and remain entirely vn- 
disturbed, if the hens are to sit and hsAch their younj. 
As soon as this had occurred, and the brood were 
oat, they were removed to the yard, which was also 
roomy, and so closely fenced that the young odcb 
ooold not escape throngh; and within this fepce 
were hedges and a number of bushes planted. Of 
-the old (mes, one of the wings was alwajrs clipped) 
to prevent th«r flying. I have seen several tinKs 
such broods both of black game and capercailzie, 
eight to twelve young ones belongiqg to each hen. 
They were so tame, that, like aar common hens, 
'they would run forward when com was thrown to 
them. They should always have a good auppty ^ 
. aaud and fresh water.' 

** According to Mr Nilsaon, * when the caper- 
cailzie is reared from the Ume of being a chicken, lie 
frequently becomes as tame as a domestic ibwl, aod 
'■0^ be 6afe4y left by himself. He however seldom 
loaes his aaUiral boldness ; and, like the turkey cod, 
-will often fly at and pedc people. He never becootfs 
' ao tame and familiar aa the Uack code. 
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** * EveQ in his wOd state, the eapercailste fre-^ 
quently forgets bis iohereok shyness, aod will attack 
people wbeo approaching his place of resort. Mr 
Adlerberg ine&tions such an occurrence. During a 
number of years, an old capercailzie cock liad been 
in ihe baUt of frequenting the estate of Villinge at 
Wernidd, who, as often as he heard the roiee ol 
people in the adjoining wood, had the boldness ta 
station himself on the ground, and during a continual 

^^ping of his wings, pecked at the legs and feet of 

those that disturbed his domain. 

** ' Mr Brehm, also, mentions in his Appendix, 
P^ &2^, a capercailzie cock that frequented a wood 
a mile distant from Renthendorf, in which was a 
path or roadway. This bird, so soon as it perceired 
any person approach, would fly towards him, peck 
at bid legs, and rap him with its wings, and was with 
otQch difficulty driven away.' 

^ At the period of the year of which I am now 
speaking, I usually shot the capercailzie in company 
vith my Lapland dog, Brunette, (a cocker,) of which. 
I have already made mention. She commonly flush- 
^ them from the ground, where, for the purpose of 
^seding upon berries, &c. they are much during the 
autumnal months. In this case, if they saw only 
the dog, their flight in general was short, and they 
8oon perched in the trees. Here, as Brunette had 
^ eye of an eagle and the foot of an antelope, she 

Was not long in following them. SometLoiesi bow* 
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thow bink wne m the pines in the fim 
; bm, as my do^ was poasesaed of an 
•nfiaanhr €ne sense of smelling, she would 
viad, or, in odKr words, scent them frona a 



** Wlwn she Ibond the caporailzie, she wi 
tMB h e ra e i f under the tm where they were 
by keefHi^ np an incessant barking, direct] 
towards the tpot. I now advanced with 

and as it firqaently happened that 

of die bird was moch taken up with 

tjbe doe:, I was enabled to approach uai 

widiin the Ri^ <if my rifle, or even of my 



•* !■ the forest, the capercailzie does not ali 
nresoit an ensy mark ; fur, dipping down from 
piirr neaHy to the ground, as is iinequenUy the 
tber are olteu almost out of distance before one 
»«fH' take mm. No. 1 or 2 t^bot may ansi 
^irr «v^ >t Aon lange, to kill the hens ; but 
the <wci>s the sponsasan should be prodded wil 



* T*«aids the cnmsMncemait of, and during the I 
cw innanrr of jhe winter, the capercailzies are gene- 
raPj ia fudks; thrse, which are usually composed 
wHJ y W<^«icts, iihe hews keepirg apart,) do not «e 
|«rini?< wnt H the npprencb of aprii^. These pacfcs» 
w^^^ «« iiimniairT said to contain 6fty or a bon- 
^K^ Kh^ WMiykoUtotheaidesof thennmen>iO 
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or ttis railing is incorrect ; or else she hu been 
AHglitenKd, and will not then quit her place. A 
young hen answers more readily to the call than n 
old one.' 

" In other inslencei, the raperrarlzie it shot in tb> 
night-time, by torchlight. This plan, which i* mi 
to l>e very destructire, in, I believe, cunGncd lo thi 
■oiiihem provinces of Sweden, fur in the mon 
nunbern parte of that country I never heard of i» 
being adopted. 

" In Suialand and Ontergothland, thi« is Mid to 
be efffcicd in ihufollowing manner: — Towar<lii night- 
fall, people watch the last flight of the capen-ailiiB 
berore they go to roost. The direclinn they bars 
taken into the fureat is then carefully markci), by 
means of a prostrate tree, or by one which is felled 
especially for the purpose. After dark, two men 
Btart in pursuit of the birds ; one of them is provided 
with a gun, the oth^r with a lun^ pole, to either end 
of which a flambeau is attached. The man with the 
flambfau now goes in advsnce, the other remainii^ 
«t tlie pruHtratu tree, to keep il, and ihe two lighta 
in an exact line with each otiier ; by this cuHuuh roa- 
trivance they cannot well go antray in the fure«t. 
TliDH they proceed, occasionally halting, and takii^ 
B fresh mark, until they come near to the spot where 
they may have reason to ouppose the birds are rooil- 
mg. They now carefully examine the trees; and 
vhen they discover the objects of tlieirpursuit, which 
are said stupidly to remun gazing at the firo Uuiif 
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beneath, they shoot them at their leisnre. Should 
there he several capercailzies in the same tree, how- 
ever, it is always necessary to shout those in the 
lower hranrhes in the Brnt instance ; for, unless one 
of these hinls fails on its companions, it is said the 
rest will never move, and, in consequence, the whole 
of them may be readily killed." 

There is another fine European grouse, somewhat 
allied to the capercailzie, Teirao medius of Meyer ; 
the Rakkelhan of the Germans. It is chiefly found 
in the north of Russia, Sweden, and Courland. la 
size it is scarcely inferior to the first, being, accord- 
ing to Temminck, two feet three, four, and five inches 
in length. The same author describes this bird as 
having also lengthened plumes upon the head and 
throat, which are raised during the love-season, or 
upon any irritation. The head, neck, and breast are 
rich black, with purple and bronzed reflections. The 
back and rump are black, but the feathers are termi- 
nated with a violet reflection, and each is marked with 
minute pale dotings. The belly is black, with some 
dashes of white on the centre. The scapulars and 
lesser wing- coverts are deep brown, marked with 
delicate yellowish irregular waves. The secondaries 
are white from their base for half their length, then 
brownish-black, and terminated with a tip of white* 
The tail very slightly forked, and upper coverts are 
black, the under coverts tipped with white. The 
female has nearly the same distribution of the plum- 
age with the former species. Both species extend « 
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into Asia, but are entirely different froili any of the 
Bpe4*ies on tlie American continent, which ive shall 
next notice. 

Tbe first of the American birds coming nearest in 
size and favm to those we; have been ju^t ilescrtbin^, 
is the Duiiky Grouse, Tetrao obscurus of Say, whicli 
was first noticed to science by tliat gentleman in his 
description of the various productions, the reward of 
the expedition to the Rocky Mountains. Bonaparte 
figured his specimen a female ; and in this country 
two. beautiful representations of both sexes appeared 
in the Northern Zoology. It is known to inliabit 
the Rocky Mountains from latitude 40"^ to 64^ In 
length it is about two feet : and the plumage exhi- 
bits the beautiful glossy tints of the others, mixed 
with grey and white. 

The next of the American grouse which we bare 
to notice is 
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PLATE XV .• 



trao Ganadenrij; Bonaparte^s Ct mHnuaim t — ^Vaziflfy, 

North, Zool. u. pi. 61. 

The figure of this species is taken from a speci- 
*ii in the Edinborgh Maseum, and from the dis- 
bution of the colouring, strongly^ resembles the 
irkings of the yariety dedicated to Captain Fnuik- 
as distinct. Among several of the lesser gronsey 
?re is R certain yariety in the tints and distribution 
the plumage ; and during tke breeding season, and 
the different ages, these become yery different ia- 
ed. On these accounts, we do not consider that 
ificiently distinctive marks have yet been assigned 
the birds which have been designated T, Cana* 
nsis and Frankliniu 

The entire length is about seventeen inches. It 
common in Hudson's Bay through the whole year, 
inhabits Canada in winter, and abounds on the 
'^y Mountains. ** The favourite haunts of the 
()tted or Canada Granse," writes Bonaparte, ^ are 
^e wioods Bad dark cedar swamps, in winter re- 
ining to the deep forests of spruce, to fieed on the 
^ and leaves of tl>e8e evergreens, «s well as on 
3 seeds cootmned in their cones, and upon juniper 
'^es. Hence tlieir flesh, though at all times good, 

This Plate comes before Plate XIV. which Ikcesp. 127. 
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is much better in summer, as in winter it has a strong^ 
flavour of spruce. At Hudson's Bay, where thej 
are called indifferently Wood or Spruce Partridge, 
they are seen throughout the year. Like other 
grouse, they build on the ground, having perhaps 
fewer eggs ; these are varied with white, yellow and 
black. They are easily approached, being unsuspi- 
cious, by no means so shy as the common ruffed 
grouse, and are killed or trapped in numbers, with- 
out much artifice being necessary for this purpose. 
When much disturbed, . like their kindred species, 
they are apt to resort to trees, where, by using the 
precaution of always shooting the lowest, the whole 
of the terrified flock may be brought down to the 
last bird." Mr Douglas says that they (the var. 
Franklinii) are the most common birds in the val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountains from 50° to 60**, and 
tliat some small troops are found in the higher moun- 
tains, which form the base of the snowy peaks. The 
alarm-note is two or three hollow sounds, ending in 
a yearning disagreeable grating note, like the latter 
part of the call of the Guinea fowl. The male is 
represented on the accompanying plate ; the female 
is smaller, more varied, wh\i less of black, and more 
of dusky; the upper parts are confusedly mottled 
with dull rusty orange and grey. The sides of the 
head, throat, and all the neck below, are dull maty 
brown, each feather varied with black ; on the lonrer 
part of the breast the black bands are broad and very 
deep, alternating equally with rusty orange. 
Our next bird is-r* 
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TVfroo umbeihtt. — ^LiNNiEus. 

PLATE XIV. 

'^^OAxoBheliun^LintuBUi^NarihemZeoi^nnfFed Heath- 
cock, Edwards — Bonaaia umbeilui, Bonaparie.^Raffed 
<^nHue, WVton, Audubon. 

This carious and beautiful grouse is found from 
tbe 56* parallel to the Gulf of Mexico. It is com* 
mon in Pennsylvania and the United States, and 
^^ry abundant in the Kentucky and Indiana territory, 
^^ it Tivas found on the banks of the Saskatche- 
^BQ by the Northt*m expedition, frequenting the 
uorse-paths and cleared spaces about tlie furts. The 
Mlowing account of the manners of thii bird, givea 
^f Alexander Wilson, will be acceptable : — 

** The manners of the pheasant are solitary ; they 
^re seldom found in coveys of more than four or 6ve 
together, and more usually in pairs, or Hingly. They 
l^&ve their sequestered haunts in the woods early ia 
^ne morning, and seek the path or road, to pick up 
S^^vel, and glean among the droppings of the liorses. 
^n travelling among the mountiuns that bound the 
Susquehanna, I was always able to furnish myself 
Vith an abimdant supply of these birds every room* 
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ing without leaving tlie path. If the weather \» 
foggy, or lowering, they are sure to be seen in such 
situations. They generally move along with great 
stateliness, their broad fan -like tail spread out m 
the manner exhibited in the drawing. The dnim- 
ming, as it is usually called, of the pheasant, is a- 
other singularity of this species. Thiaris perfornK^ 
by the male alone. In walking through soliuiy 
woods, frequented by these birds, a stranger is sni* 
prtsed by suddenly hearing a kind of thumping very 
simitar to that produced by striking two fall-blown 
ox-bladders together, but much louder ; the strokes 
at first are slow and distinct, but gradually increase 
in rapidity, till they run into each other, resembling 
the rumbling sound of very distant thunder, dyini; 
away gradually on the car. After a few minutea' 
pause, this is again repeated, and, in a calm dayt 
may be heard nearly half a mile off. This drummiQg 
is most common in spring, and is the call of the codL 
to his favourite female^ It is produced in the fol^ 
lowing manner: — The bird, standing on an oldprofr 
trate log, generally in a retired and shehered sitaa- 
tion, lowers his wings, erects his expanded tail, coa* 
tracts his throat, elevates the two tufts of featheis 
on the neck, and inflates his whole body» somethinf^ 
in the manner of the turkey cock, strutting and 
wheeling about with great stateliness. After a fe* 
manceuvres of this kind, he begins to strike with liii 
stif&ned wings in short and quick strokes, which be* 
come more and more rapid until they run iato eadi 
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er, as Ih» been alreiidy dfflcribed. This h inosf 
anion in the morning and erening, though 1 have' 
rd them drumming at all hours of the day. By 
ans of thin, the gunner is led to the place of his 
-e&t; though, to those unacquainted with the 
nd, there is great deception in the supposed dts-' 
ce, it generally appearing to be much nearer than 
eally is." 

The Prince of Mnsignano has formed a'new genus 
tbe reception of this bird, under the title Bonahia* 
^ principal distinctions are the unplumed tarsi, 
ntrasted with Tetrao and Lagopus. It is also re- 
irkable for the tufts of feathers springing from each 
6 of the neck, twenty-nine or thirty in number, 
ftdeeprii'.h black. These it ran raise at pleasure, 
il un«of er two bare patches of naked^luoking skuu 
^^ch during the drumming noise are distended and 

it were blown up. The length of the bird is 
^^ \S inches^ and the whole plumage is a beanti-» 
1 mixture of brown clteetaut and grey, relieved by 
B black tufts upon the necfc^ %nd a broad band of 
e same ccAoor at the extremity of the tail. Tho 
i>^lo, according to Audubon, is genenilly of a 
$^ter coknir than the male ; the rulf, though pre* 
^»t, be'mg smaller and of a duller black. The nest 
> made by the side of a prostrate tree or at the fooc 
^ a low bush, cottPposed of dried leaves and berbsK 
eoQs plants. From five to twelve eggs are laid,, 
^ieh ire of a uniform d«U yellowish cok>ur. 

^^ Atterica Uns bird ia termed fbo pheasant, atudT ' 

VOL. IV V 
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M one of the best game of the country^ only excelled 
by the pinnated g^uae, which we shall immediateljf 
notice. In winter and fall many hundreds are 
brought to the markets, and in Philadelphia, is 
Wilson*8 time, they sold at from three qoarteis of i 
dollar to a dollar and a quarter per pair. 



THE PINNATED GEOUSE. 

Teirao eupido, — ^Linnjcus, 

Attagan Americana, J9m«on.-*Tetrao Cupido, Bonaparte^ 
Synop. — ^Pinnated Heathcock, Stephens, 

This curious bird resembles the last in having 
tnfts to the sides of the neck, the form of the fea- 
thers narrower and almost 3 inches in length. It 
frequents the dry open plains, studded with trees or 
interspersed with patches of brushwood. New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana territory, an<l 
the plains on the Columbia, are all recorded by Wil- 
son as the favourite re-sorts for this grouse. In tba 
cultivated and populous districts, it is, however, ra* 
pidly decreasing, and though laws were enacted for 
the preservation of the heath hens, they flee before 
the settlers, and are certain ere long to be extirpate 
ed from grounds where they formerly abounded. 
The pinnated grouse is as lai^e as the last* The 
general colotnr of the plumage is yellowish-red, with 
bars and croasingi of black, in diatribation mudt 
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sioiilar to the coloure and markinjefii of the Earopeao 
gny hen. The remarkable parts of its ailommeni 
are tlie neck tafts, or, as Wiliion terms them, supple- 
mental wings, composed of aboat eighteen narrow 
feathers, the largest of which are 5 inches long, and 
black. Under each of these are two loose, pendu- 
lous, and wrinkled skins, extending along the side of 
the neck for two- thirds of iu length, each of which, 
when inflated with air, resembles in bulk, colour, and 
torfiice, a middle-sized orange. The female is con- 
nderably less, and ivants the neck tnfts and naked 

It is during the season of spring that the skins on 
the aides of the neck become roost conspicuous. 
An interesting account of their manners at this season, 
J8 given in a letter from Mr Mitchell, New York, to 
Wilson. 

" The season for pairing is in March, and the 
breeding time is continued through April and 
^^y* Then the male grouse distinguishes him- 
self by a peculiar sound. When he utters it, the 
parts about the throat are sensibly inflated and 
swelled. It may be heard on a still morning for 
three or four miles ; some say they have perceived it 
as far as five or six. This noise is a sort of ventri- 
I<>qai8m. It does not strike the ear of a bystander 
^ith much force, but impresses him with the idea, 
tnongh produced within a few rods of him, of ^ voi<Je 
& mile or two distant. This note is highly bharao- 

* Alexander Wilson. 
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teristic. Though very peculiar, it i« tertned to^ttn^i 
from its resemblance to the blowing of a e4meh or 
born from a remote quarter. The female makee her 
nest on the grouudf in recesaes very rarely diaeover' 
ed by men. She usually laya from ten to twelw 
eggs. Their colour is of a brownish, much rescn- 
bling those of a guinea hen. When hatched, lb 
brood is protected by her alone. Surround«;d Vf 
her young, the mother bird exceedingly reaembleai 
domeslic hen and chickens. She frequently leoik 
them to feed in the roada crossing the woods, on 
the remains of maize and oats contained in the (lung 
dropped by the travelling horses. In that employ* 
ment they are often surprised by the passengen 
On auch occasions the dam utters a cry of alara. 
The little ones immediately scamper to the brush; 
and white they are skulking into places of safety, 
their anxious parent beguiles the spectator by droop- 
ing and Buttering her wings, limping along the path, 
rolling over in the d'u*t, and other pretences of inr 
|)ility to walk or fiy, 

'' During the period of mating, and while the 
females are occupied in incubation, the males bavf 
ft practice of assembling, principally by themseWcfr 
To some select and central spot, where there ii 
Feiy little underwood, tliey repair from the o^ 
joining district. From the exercises performed 
there, this is called a scratching place. The timev 
meeting is the break of day. As soon as the ligbl 
appears, the company assembles, from every sid^ 
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letimes to the number of forty or fifty* Mlwfi 

da Mollis past, the ceremony begins by a low tooW 

frofn one of tbe cocks. This it annwered by 

ther. They then come forth one by one from 

hueheSf and etrut about with all the pride and 

^ntatioa they can display. Their necki are in- 

v&teil ; the feathers on tliem are erected into a 

t of ruff; the plumes of their tails are expanded 

) fans ; they etrut about in a style reeembliog, as 

irly as email may be illustrated by great, the pomp 

the Turkey Cock. They seem to vie with each 

ier in stateliness ; and, as they pass each other, 

^aently cast looks of insult, and utter notes of de- 

^ce. These are the signals for battles. They 

?age with wonderful spirit and 6erceness. During 

^se conteets they leap a foot or two from the 

>und, and utter a cackling, screaming, and dis' 

rdant cry, 

*' They have been found in these places of resort 
en earlier than the appearance of light in the East, 
nis fact has led to the belief that a part of them 
BeTnUle over night. The rest join thi»m in the 
orning. This leads to the farther belief that they 
>o«t on the ground. And the opinion is confirmed 
1^ the discovery of little rings of dung, apparently 
eyosited by a fiock which had passed the night to* 
^ther. After the appearance of the sun they dis^ 
erse. 

'^ These places of exhibition have been often disr 
07ered by the hunters ; and a fatal discovery it haa 
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been for the poor Grouse. Their destroyers con- 
•tract for themselves lurking holes made of pine 
branches, called bough houses^ within a few yards of 
the parade. Hither they repair with their fowling- 
pieces, in the latter part of the night, and wait tba 
appearance of the birds. Watching the momort 
when two are proudly eyeing each other, or engaged 
in battle, or when a greater number can be seen in 
a range, they pour on them a destructive charge of 
shot. This annoyance has been given in so many 
places, and to such extent, that the Grouse, after 
having been repeatedly disturbed, are afraid to as- 
aemble. On approaching the spot to which their in- 
stinct prompts them, they perch on the neighbour- 
ing trees, instead of alighting at the scratching place. 
And it remains to be observed, how far the restless 
and tormenting spirit of the marksmen may alter 
the native habits of the Grouse, and oblige them to 
betake themselves to new ways of life. 

^' They commonly keep together in coveys, or 
packs, as the phrase is, until the pairing season. A 
full pack consists, of course, of ten or a dozen. Two 
packs have been known to associate. I lately heard 
of one whose number amounted to twenty-two, 
They are so unapt to be startled, that a hunter, as- 
sisted by a dog, has been able to shoot almost a 
whole pack, without making any of them take wing. 
In like manner, the men lying in concealment near 
the scratching places have been known to discharge 
several guns before either the repots of the explosion, 
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r the m^t of tlidr wounded aad dead Mowi, 
oald ronae them to flight. It hat fiuther been ro- 
larked, that when a eompany of sportanieQ have 
irrouoded a pack of Gfoose, the birds aeldoai or 
ever rise upoa their pinions while they are en- 
ircled ; but each runs along until it pasMs the per- 
)n that is nearest it, and then flntten off with the 
tmost expedition."* 
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of tbe Saskatchewan plains, and is found 
hout tbe woody districts of the fur countries^ 
(ig open glades and low thickets on the borders 
s*. 

Qaparte thus detiuls their manners. ** The 
tailed Grouse is remarkably shy, living solitary, 
3air8 daring summer, and not associating in 
;ill autumn; remaining thus throughout the 
They, of choice, inhabit what are called 
iper plains, keeping among the small juni- 
bes, which constitute their food. They are 
seen on the ground, but when disturbed 
le highest trees. Their food in summer is 
ed of berries, the various sorts of which they 
seek : in winter they are confined to the 
d tops of evergreens, or of birch and elder, 
^cially poplar, of which they are very fond, 
-e more easily approached in autumn than 
ey inhabit large forests, as they then keep 
^ on the tops of the tallest poplars, beyond 
h of an ordinary gun. When disturbed in 
ition, they are apt to hide themselves in the 
but Heame informs us, that the hunters 
8 not the better for that, for so rapidly do 
ke their way beneath the surface, that they 
Idenly take wing several yards from tbe spot 
ley entered, and almost always in a different 
I from that which is expected. 
:e the rest of its kind, the sharp-tailed grouse 
* Northern Zoologjr. 
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breeds on the grouDd, near some brushwood, makiiig 
a loose nest of grass, and lining it with feathers* 
Here the female ki3r8 from nine to thirteen pggs» 
wliich are white, spotted with blackish. Theyoong 
are batched about the middle of June ; they utter i 
piping noise, somewhat like chickens* Attenpti 
have been repeatedly made to domesticate them, bit 
have as constantly failed, all the young, though cm- 
full y nursed by their step-mother, the common hen, 
dying one after another, probably for want of suit- 
ablo food. * This species has several cries : the cock 
bfl8 a shrill crowing note, rather feeble ; and both 
sexes, when disturbed, or whilst on the wing, repeat 
frequently the cry of cacky cack. This well known 
sound conducts the hunter to their hiding place, and 
they are also detected by producing with their small, 
lateral, rigid tail-featheiB, a curious noise, resembling 
that made by a winnowing fan. When in good or- 
der, one of these grouse will weigh upwards of two 
pounds, being very plump. Their flesh is of a light 
brown colour, and very compact, though, at the same 
time, exceedingly juicy and well tasted, being fiur 
superior in this respect to the common ruffed, and 
approaching in excellence the delicious pinnated 
grouse. 

llie adult male is about sixteen inches in length. 
The general colour a mixture of white, different 
shades of dark and light chestnut, on a rather deep 
and glossy blackish ground. The tail is composed 
of eighteen feathers, the centre ones, according to 
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laparte, exceeding the others only by an inch* 
ween the sexes there is almost do difference in 
nage; the female is merely less bright and gloasjTy 
size is however somewhat less.* 

* Bonaparte. 
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« 

fonntains, and a]$o on the Colombia River. A 
^are was first given of it by Bonaparte, from a tpe- 
(uen in the possession of Mr Leadbetter. Both 
xes were ag^in figured in Mr Wilson's Illastrations 
Zoology, and an excellent representation of the 
ale is given in the Northern Zoology. 
The total length of the male is thirty-one and a 
If inches, that of the female twenty-two. The 
lour of the plumage is a beautiful mixture of yel- 
(rish-brown, mottled and varied with deeper tints, 
) under parts nearly white, with longitudinal streaks 
brown, and the centre of the belly dotted with 
ge black patches. On each side of the breast are 
round naked protuberances, placed farther for- 
xd than those of T. cupidOf or pinnated grouse. 
>ove each there is a tuft of feathers, having their 
ifts considerably elongated, naked, and tipped with 
ck radii. On the sides of the neck and across the 
iast, below the protuberances, the feathers are short, 
id, and sharp-pointed, but lie over each other with 
i same regularity as the scales of a fish. The tail 
eleven inches long, each feather lanceolate, and is 
idually attenuated to a fine point. The female has 
3 whole of the upper plumage umber- brown and 
llowish-white, barred or mottled in equal propor- 
ns. Under part nearly as in the male, but witb- 
t the projecting stiff feathers. 
The description of the manners of this species by 
r Douglass, is the best account we yet have. 
The flight of these birds is slow, unsteady, and af- 
rds but little amusement to the sportsman. From 
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the cHoproportionate)/ smaH, convex, thin-quilled 
wingi— «o thin, that a vacant «fHicre holf as broad 
a qaili appears between each,— ^the flight may be raid 
-to be a sort of fluttering, more than any thing else: 
the bird giving two -or three clape of the wings in 
quick succeRsion, at the same time hurriedly rising'; 
then shooting or floating, swinging from side to side, 
.gradually falling, and thus producing a dapping, wbir- 
ring sound. When started the voice is cuck, cud, 
ouck, like the common pheasant. They pair in March 
and April. Small eminences on the banks of streams 
are the places usually selected for celebrating the 
weddings, the time generally about sunrise. The 
wings of the male are lowered, buzzing on the ground, 
the tail spread like a fan, somewhat erect, the bare 
ynllow oesophagus inflated to a prodigious size, folly 
half as large as his body, and, from its soft membra- 
nous substance, being well contrasted with the scal^ 
like feathers below it on the breast, and the flexile 
silky feathers on the neck, which on these occasions 
stand erect. In this grotesque form he displays, in 
the presence of his intended mate, a variety of atti- 
tudes. His love^song is a confused grating, but not 
offensively disagreeable tone— something that we can 
imitate^ but have a difficulty of expressing — < Hurf" 
hitrr'kurr'r''r^r''h90f* ending in a deep hollow 'tone, 
not unlike the sound produced by blowing into a lai^ 
reed. Nest on the ground under the shade fif Puf' 
skia and Ariemisiay or near streams, among FAn- 
inrtv arundtnacea^ carefully constructed of dry grass 
and dlender. twigs. <Eggs from thirteen to sevemeeBv 
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t the size of a common fowl, of a wood-brown 
ir, with irregular chocolate blotches on the thick 

Period of incubation from twenty-oue to twenty- 
iays. The young leave the nest a few hours 
they are hatched." ** In summer and autumn 
18 these birds are seen in small troops, and in 
r and spring in fioekit of several hundreds. 
I ful throughout the barren^ arid plains of the 
Columbia.; also in the interior of North Califbr- 
They do not exist on the banka of the ri^r 
uri; nor haFe they been. seen in any place east 

Kocky Mountains." 
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GBOUSE-PTABMIGAN. 

We now come to that section of the Grouse to 
which the Red Grouse and Ptarmigan belong. Tbey 
ha^e been separated from the others under the title 
of Lagopus — Grouse-Ptarmigan. • They are e^en of 
a more solitary nature than the others^ inhabiting the 
wildest muirs or most barren alpine ranges.- The 
principal generic distinction is the entirely clothed 
feet and legs, cohered with a rather rigid hair than 
feathers, and the want of the scaling upon the sides 
of the toes ; the hind toe short, and the claws long 
and of a particular flat triangularly pointed form in 
the more alpine birds, to assist in digging or bur- 
rowing under the snow. Five species only are known, 
natives of North America and Europe. Great Britaio 
possesses three, one of which is not known out of 
the British Isles. It is the first we shall notice— 
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THE RED GROUSE. 
Lagoptu SooHkua. — ^Lbach. 

PLATE XVIIL 

Grouse, Huirfowl of Britisli OrnitliologiBts. — ^Tetra^ 
ScoticuB, ^ucConiai.— LagopuB ScoticuB, Ltaeh. 

HB Muirfowly the delight of the ppoitsman, may 
aced at the head of the sports of the fowler ; ic 
him what the fox is to the hunter, the salmon to 
isher. The light air of the earl^ rooming of a- 
Imelflhy and the free and open almost unbound- 
rospecty exhilarate the spirits ; while the holdness 
e game upon discovery, erectly uttering his cry 
'aming to his brood,— his yigorous lengthened* 
t, so long as to create doubts of his being agaiir 
,— cany with them a continuation of excitement, 
after it is satiated with following the skulking^ 
i game, or the more rural amusement of walk- 
up partridges. But independent of this claim 
1 the sportsman, it has ano^er : the red grouse 
xclusively conSned to . the British Islands, an(f 
never been found on any part of the Continent^ 
it would be much to be regretted if unlimited 
eciition or want of preservation shonkl in after 
'8 exterminate ih'-s bird^ so exclusively nationak. 

'^OL, IV. P 
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It 18 well known that on all the more southern mniis, 
not a tenth of the former number of birds at present 
exist ; * and it is only in the more remote districts, 
where access and accommodation for sportsnaen are 
in some degree wanting, that they ana to be seen in 
any thing like their former numbers. 

The red grottse is plentiful still in Scotland and 
Ireland, now more sparingly spread over the soutliera 
districts of the former^ and upon the wilder muirs of 
England. There also the habits of the birds have 
considerably changed. By the approaches of culti- 
vation to the higher districts, and in insulated patches 
of grain even in the middle of the wildest, the grouse 
have learned to depend on the labours of the husband- 
man for his winter's food, and instead of seeking a 
more precarious subsistence during the snow, of ten- 
der heath-tops or other mountain plants, they migrate 
to the lower grounds and enclosures, and before 
the grain is removed, find a plentiful harvest. Hun- 
dreds cro¥vd the stooks in the upland corn-fields 
where the weather is uncertain, and the grain remains 
out even till December snows ; while in the lower 
countries they seek what has been left on the stnbble 
or ploughed fields. It is only in the wildest parts of 
the Highlands, the Cairngorum range, Ross, or 
Sutherland, where the grouse is an inhabitant throogh 
the year, of the muirs, bis native pasture, and where 

* In former days, the Earl of Strathmore^s gameketptiv 
for a considerable bet, undertook to shoot forty brace of 
game upon his Lordship^s muirs in Yorkshire. By tvo 
o'clock he hod killed fertjothree brace. 
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he is also nearly the only enliTener of these wild ao- 
Jitudesy by bis loud morning and evening calL Du- 
ring summer it may be varied by the whistle of the cur- 
lew or the wailing of the golden plover, or perhaps in- 
terrupted by the sailing flight of some harrier or oth«r 
birds of prey ; bot in winter, for leagues around^ 
** Dwells bat the gor-cock snd the deer.** 
Unless ^^bere much disturbed, the grouse is not 
a wild bird, and, unaware of danger, it will alloif 
a person to approach or walk past, uttering only 
its call^ as if to make its companions aware that some- 
thing is near. In districts where they are much fol- 
lowed, they, however, become one of the most wild 
&n€l wary of our game, an€l almost impossible to be 
approached except by stratagem. For nearer con- 
cealment they are amply provided by the similarity 
of the tints of their plumage with the dark brown 
moss and heath, and except for the assistance of the 
pointer, could not be discovered. Unlike the large 
true grouse, the birds of the present group all pair 
And continue with their broods until a return of the 
warm season. The young in some seasons are dread- 
fully ravaged by the tapeworm, almost destroying 
them entirely in the districts where it occurs. It is 
their most severe natural enemy. The red grouse 
pairs vety early, if mild, in January, and the female 
commences laying at the end of March. The eggs 
are deposited in a shallow hollow at the foot of some 
tufe of heath, which affords a partial covering and 
shelter, and only a few straws or grasses serve to se- 
parate them from the ground. Both parents attend, 
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imd boldly defend the nest or young from the ordi- 
nary aggressors. One of the most dangerous for the 
eggs is the common carrion crow or corby, but this 
is often attacked in return and successfully beaten off! 
In confinement they very easily tame and become fii- 
Diiliar, and have even bred, though I believe tbe 
youngs after being hatched, have very rarely been 
reared. 

The adult plumage of the grouse which bave at- 
tained an age beyond a year or two^ is a deep rich 
«ienna brown, the belly almost entirely black. Many 
-specimens are much marked with white on the under 
parts, and some to a greater degree than others; 
-and it is a usual thing to remark of these birds, 
where the colours are so richly contrasted, ** What a 
6ne old bird he is." The reverse, however, is the 
truth, for though white is so often the attribute of 
age, it is in this case most prevalent upon the 
young males. The females are of a paler tint, and 
iiave the markings larger. During the breeding sea- 
son, the feathers of both become much more cut in- 
to, as it were, with yellow, and their tips are pale 
yellowiHh white. '■ The grouse varies occasionally to 
different shades of cream colour, but we are not aware 
of any specimens being perfectly white. 

Another grouse, very nearly resembling the moor- 
fowl of Britain, is the Willow Grouse, Lagopus salt* 
eeli, inhabiting the arctic parts of North America, and 
extending from thence to the north of Europe. The 
plumage of the summer is extremely similar to the red 
grouse, but that of the winter is entirely white. The 
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entire length is about sixteen incbesy the weight 
about one and a half pounds. 

According to Dr Richardson, the Willow Gronae 
is partially migratory in the fur countries ; it breeds 
in the valleys of the Rocky Mountains, and, collecting 
in flocks on the approach of winter, retires south- 
ward as the severity of the weather increases. On 
the shores of Hudson's Bay, it assembles in vast flocks 
during winter, 10,000 being sometimes captured in 
a single season. Greenland, Iceland, and the valleys 
of the Alps, are almost their only habitations in the 
old world, frequenting rather wet and brushy situa- 
tions. In America, they shelter themselves among 
the thickets of willow and dwarf birch. They pass 
the night in holes in the snow, and when perceived, 
practise a novel artifice in attempting to escape ; they 
often terminate their flight by diving precipitately in- 
to the loose snow, working their way with considerable 
celerity beneath its surface. 

The next bird we shall notice is 
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iitaiy pairs reniain on Skiddaw> or some of ite preci- 
pitous neighbours, the range of the Graoopiana will 
be its mo8t southern British station. Another bird 
has lately been found in this country^ which was be» 
fore thought to be an inhabitant of America only, 
the Lagopus rupestris or Rock Ptarmigan. From ila 
close resemblance in plumage, it has been confounded 
with the common ptarmigan ; but one or two ape* 
cbens have lately been got in the more northern 
Highland districts. In both birds the plumage is of 
the most unsullied white during winter. In summer 
^jxre mottled with tints of black ; in the firet min- 
gled with grey and yellow, in the second with yel- 
low alone. The size varies also, the last being about 
two inches less than the Common Ptarmigan. The 
chief distinctions to be seized upon at first sights are 
|he less size, and the black feathers of the back be- 
^°g cut into upon the edges, with patches of yellow 
^olft contrasted with the larger size and grey plumage 
^ the other. 

Tbey inhabit the most barren and rocky spots^ 
oTten where nothing is to be seen but an intermin- 
gle series of rugged rocks distributed in boulder 
Masses, varying in size, from huge lumps to piecea 
of a few inches in diameter. Here, during spring 
^Qd summer, the pairs and their broods remain 
the only inhabitants, and are discovered with the 
S^'eatest difficulty, the mixture of the colours of the 
plumage forming a tint which harmonizes with that 
of tlie grey rocks around. At this season they are 
^>^o tame and familiar, running before the intruder, 
^^ uttering their peculiarly low wild call, which is 
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THE COMMON BLACK GROUSE. 
Lyrunu teirix, — Swainson. 

PLATE XXI. Male — PLATE XXII. Female. 

Tetrao tetrix, Linmeiu. — filack Grouse, Black Cock, Male ; 
Grey Hen, Female, Petmant, &,c. — ^Black Grouse, Seibg^ 
Illusirations, lyiii. and IvilL* p. 423. 

The most proper place to have described this 
beautiful bird was after the true American grouse, 
the ptarmigan being more naturally succeeded by the 
next Plate (PL XXIII.) As it is, it has been placed 
here, and we must refer to the conclusion for the si- 
tuation of the different groups. 

This species is pretty generally spread over Eu- 
rope, being found in France and Germany, while, as 
we reach the north, in Russia, Sweden, Norway, &c. 
it becomes very abundant. In Britain it occurs in 
the three countries, most sparingly, however, in 
England, from the rich cultivation and champagne 
character of the country. The New Forest, Hamp- 
shire, Somerset, and the wild parts of Staffordshire, 
can boast of it, but these are nearly all the Eng- 
lish stations, until we reach the borders, where it 
becomes abundant in the wild districts, which con- 
duct to its still more frequent haunts in Scotland^ 

VOL. IV. Q 
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The fairourite abode of the black grouse is an 
alpine sheep country, where there is coroparatively 
little heath, moist flats ur meadows, with a nuik 
and luxuriant herbage, and where the glades or passes 
among the hills are clothed with natural brush of 
birch, hazel, willow, and alder, and have a taKkd 
bottom of deep fern. These afford both an abnii- 
ant supply of food, and shelter from the cold atiu^ 
and from the rays of the mid-summer *8 sun. 

Like the greater proportion of the true grouse, the 
black game is polygamous; and during the months q( 
January, February, and March, when his adult breed- 
ing plumageof glossy steel-blue is put on, he isanoble- 
looking and splendid bird. In the warmer sunny (lays 
at the conclusion of winter and commencement of 
spring, the males after feeding may be seeu arrang- 
ed, on some turf fence, rail, or sheep-fold, planaing 
their wings, expanding their tails, and practising, as it 
were, their murmuring love- call. If the weather now 
continues warm, the flocks soon separate, and the 
males select some conspicuous spot, from whence 
they endeavour to drive all rivals, and commence to 
display their arts to allure the female. The places 
selected at such seasons are generally elevations; 
the turf enclosure of a former sheep-fold which has 
been disused, and is now grown over, or some of 
those beautiful spots of fresh and grassy pasture, 
which are every where to be seen, and are well knovi 
to the inhabitants of a pastoral district. Here, after 
perhaps many battles have been fought and rivab van- 
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quished, the noble fall-dressed blackcock takes hi* 
stand, commencing at first dawn ; and where the game 
is abundant, the hill on every side repeats the murmnr- 
ing call, almost before the ntterers can be distin- 
guished. They strut around the spot selected, trailing 
their wings, inflating the throat and neck, and puffing 
up the plumage of those parts, and the now brilliant 
wattle above the eyes, raising and expanding their taily 
displaying the beautifully contrasting white under- 
coyers, and imitating, as it were, the attitudes of a 
little turkey-cock. He is soon heard by the females, 
who crowd around their lord and master. 
This season of admiration does not long cdtatinue ; 
,"/ the females disperse to seek proper situations for de* 
positing their eggs, while the males, losing their 
^ < feeling for love and fighting at the same time, reas- 
e- ^tnble in small parties, and seek the shelter of the 
;:. brush and fern beds to complete a new moult, and 
.,;/. are seldom seen except early in the morning, being 
^p ^ow the very reverse in stupidity to what they were 
p^„ formerly in vigilance. The sexes continue separate 
23: ' ^Dtil the winter, when the old males join with the 
^, young broods, and all resort, morning and evening, 
^^ ^ some favourite feeding grounds, spending the 
^^ >>iiddle of the day in basking, pluming, or sport- 
orer, '^S upon some sunny hillside. Upon the females 
^^ devolve the whole duties of rearing and protecting 
j^< ^^« young. The nest is made on the ground like 
^^ ; that of the other grouse, and when hatched the 
L|ui "young are conveyed to the low rushy hollows, where 
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there ie abnndaiice of water, and plenty of food, ia 
tender seeds of the rushes, and alpine grasses. The 
young are seldom full grown before the first of Sep- 
tember ; and even at this season, if they ba^e been 
undisturbed previously, they will almost suffer tko- 
lelyes to be lifted from among the rank herbage be* 
fore the pointers. At this time the plumage oftbe 
young is somewhat like that of the female, a lights 
tint of yellowish-brown, mottled and crossed with 
bars of black, the males commenciag to get the black 
feathers of the adult plumage, or to spot, as sports- 
men term it ; this is almost always completed by the 
beginnmg of October, but does not gain its richness 
of gloss and lustre before the following spring. 

During summer the general food is the seeds of 
die various grasses, and the berries of the different 
alpine plants, such as the cran and crow berries, 
blaebenies, hc»* ; and in winter the tender shoots of 
the fir, catkins of birch and hazel, afford them sup- 
port in the wilder districts, and often give their pe* 
collar flavour to the flesh ; but in all the Iowa* dis- 
iricts, where, indeed, this bird is most abundant, the 
|;leaning of the stubble yields a plentiful meat. Fields 
of turnips or rape are also favourite feeding places, 
and the leaves yield them a more convenient sap- 
ply of food during bard (rost, than they could else- 
where provide. In some places flocks of hundreds 

• Vaccinium oxycoccus, Empetrum nigrum, Vaccinimn 
myrtilluB, Vitis Idsea, and Arbutus Uva-ursi, are all sought 
after. 
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^7 are extremely shy and wary. 

The plumage of theaduk male is^ on all tlw wppcr 
parts, of a rich steel-bloe ; on the nadcr paffts, pil^ 
Uack, which dnller colour also ia seen on the secooi^ 
vies and wiog-ooverta. The s econ daries are tipped 
^ili white, foiming a bar acraas the wings 
008 in flighty and the under-tail coverts are of the 
pure colour. The form of the tail is^ however, the 
nost curious or anomalons stmctnre in this bird, di^ 
fering from all the others, (except one, where it is very 
slightly indicated,) in being forked, and having the 
Others bending outward. From this ciccumstanoi^ 
it has been formed into a subgenus by Swains<»^ 
under the title LyrunUf and b made in that gen- 
tleman's system to represent the fissirostral form 
^unong the Tetraonidae, bearing analogy in its forked 
^ and glossy plumage to the Diongo shrikes of 
Africa and India. The female bears the more unob- 
trasive colours which run through the sex in the rest 
of the group, and has a chaste and beautiful arrange- 
ment of brown, black, and greyish-yellow. The fork 
of the tail is very slightly seen. 

From the Grouse and Ptarmigan we appear to ar- 
riye naturally at those birds which fill their situation in 
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the most barren districts of the world ; and for abode 
there, they possess requisites equal to those belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of the moors or forest. Theae 
hikve been named Sand-Grouse, and in scienti6c lan- 
guage Pterocles. They inhabit the parched and and 
deserts of Africa and Arabia, plains of burning saod, 
bounded ooly by the horizon, '* where no palm-trefs 
rise to spot the wilderness," themselves almost the on- 
ly living creature, often proving a most welcome sight 
to those who, from necessity or avarice, attempt their 
dangerous passage. For abode in these deserts, a 
more extended locomotive power is necessary, the 
distances to be passed from the various watering 
places and supply of food being very great. We 
find the feet small therefore, formed for running 
lightly on the burning sand, the bodies more light 
and slender than any of the birds we have been de- 
scribing, and the wings lengthened, with the first 
quills longest ; the tail also is often long, thus shew- 
ing an extent of development in the most important 
organs of flight, far beyond any of the others. They 
are thus enabled to pass over vast distances, and they 
sweep over these wastes with an easy, noiseless, and 
extremely rapid flight. 

Swainson accounts these birds the tenuirostral 
group in this family, and as a departure from the 
Gallinse. The Prince of Musignano remarks, that 
some species of them lay a small number of eggn, 
and that the young remain for a considerable time in 
the nest after being hatched. The colours of these 
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birds are peculiar shades of brown and ochreous 
yellow, assimilating with the colour of the deserts 
they inhabit. 

The first we have to notice is a European bird of 
great rarity. It is 
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PALLAS'S SAND-GROUSE. 

Syrrhaptes Pallasii — ^Temminck. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Tetrao paradoxa, Pa//«w.— Heteroclite grouse, Latham.^ 
Heteroclite Pallas, Syrrhaptes Pallasii, Temminek, Pi- 
peons etGallinaces ; PL Cohriees, 95 — Delanaue, Diction- 
naire Clasaique cTHistoire Naturelle, yiii. p. 182. 

The entire length of this carious bird, figured by 
Temminck, was scarcely nine inches, of which the 
very long tail feathers occupy three ; but the speci- 
Diens procured by M. Delanoue from the borders of 
China, were above eleven inches, exclusive of the 
tail, which was above three. The colours of these 
birds were much more brilliant also^ and he is of opi* 
nion that the subject of our plate was a young male 
of small size. The plumage is generally of the brown- 
ish* yellow tint, the common colour of the whole; 
upon the back and wings of a clearer and more yel- 
low tint than on the other parts. Across the lower 
part of the breast, the feathers have a black band 
at the tip, which forms a bar across ; and upon the 
centre of the belly there is another broader band 
of brownish-black. The feathers on the back are 
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tipped also with a circle >[)f black, and the secondaries 
are terminated with reddish-brown, forming a bar of 
that colour across the wings. The wings are long, 
the outer feather surpassing the others, and lengthened 
to a fine narrow point : in the same way are the 
centre feathers of the tail much extended beyond the 
otheRt, and' terminate in the same kind of narrow se- 
taceous plume. 

The feet of this bird are very extraordinary. Ac- 
cording to Delanoue, who appears to be the only 
one who has seen them alive, the toes are so short 
a^ to be scarcely distinguishable, the centre one only 
deserving that appellation, and they are covered to 
Ae claws with thick down, these parts being' alone' 
observable without putting aside the covering, lli^ 
consequence is a slow, and, as it were, painful' man- 
ner of walking ; while on the contrary, the flight* is" 
rftpid and high. The same traveller fouiid the nest 
(^ the female among some stones collected under a» 
shrab, cotitltining four eggs of a reddish- white spotted 
vritbi brown. The' nest Was perfectly simple; Con- 
8tl'uot«d with only a few stalks' of grass, and the fe- 
male exhibited the ul»nost solicitude for her predous 
deposit. The f^ale differs little fhom the male, ex:- 
<^t in size, and a' little less brilliancy of plumage. 

The genus 8yi*rhaptes' was established by llltg^^r' 
fOr the reteption of this curious bird, and'M. Tern- 
nrint'k dedicated the only species' yet known to the 
celebrated Plillas, its first descrlHer. The next bird' 
ir more typical of tliis beautiful liule group ; it is 
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The fanded 
sandy plains in the sooth of the 
upon the banks of the Vo%b, 
in the north of Africa. Ti 
it is entitled to the lank of n 
one or two instancrs hawing o ixiui e d 
met with in Spsin and Gi 
one on the territory of Anhah, and leTCfa] others 
were sud to have been found in the now season ; 
Temminck poasnaes two specimens killed ia Spaia. 
The nest is made among stunted bruflh, upon the 
ground, and four or fire eggs only are deponted. 
The principal food during the season is the soeds^of 
an astragalna* 

Pterocles ezustns, coronains, Lichtensteinii, are 
other delicately marked species, inhabiting the Afri- 
can deserts, aod baring nearly the same manners, 
while a beautiful species inhabiting India was made 
known by Sonnerat, under the nameof Gelinote des 
Indes. The Pterocles quadricinctus of Temminck, 
18 so named, from four bands of brown, whiter black, 
and again white, which encircle the breast of the 
adult males. 

Another interesting species is the pintailed sand- 
grouse, Pterocles setarius of Temminck^ a native of 
Europe as well as Africa, and the only one which 
can be called really European. It is remarkable in 
the lengthened form of the centre tail-feathera» and 
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particularly so in the strong hill, (which forms a 
marked contrast with the others, which are all com- 
paratively weak J oQd approaches jalmost to the 
strength of that of the grouse, while the jiostrils s^l 
jemain uncov^ed. It is found in Spain and some 
<of the soMtJbern provinces, and the north of Africa^ 
frequenting, perhaps, more the Landes, where theoe 
is a greater proportion of herbage. The Best is 
xnade among loose stones or scanty herbage, aaA 
the pggs are only four or five in number. 

The next birds we have to describe are, if pos- 
sible, still more curious. In illustration of iJiese, 
w^ have figured 
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THB 0ROWN1ED CEYPTONUL 

Cryptonix coronata. — Temu. 

PLATE XXVI. 

Le Rpuloul de Malacca, Sonaerai, ii. p. 174, p]. tOO.-«- 
Cryptonix ou Rouloul couronnd, Cryptonix coronattiq^ 
Temminckf PL Colonies^ pis. 350 and 351. 

This aingular bird has been pYaoed hj ornitiMi^' 
gists alternately among the pheasants, pigeons, and 
partridges. Its nearest alliance is perhaps to the 
last, but it differs from them in the form of the bill 
and nostrils, and from all the Tetraonid&e (jpi the im« 
perfection of the hallax, which wants the claw. It 
is further remarkable for the large naked space round 
the eyes, and lor tlie ample tuft or crown of hairy* 
looking plumes which adorn the head. The form of 
the bird is compact and robust, the wings short and 
rounded, and the tail almost concealed by the fea- 
thers of the rump. It inhabits the forests of India, 
neyer visiting the plains, and is most frequently met 
with in Malacca, Java, Sumatra, &c. 

The length of the male is about ten inches ; the 
plumage of the upper parts, except the wings, head, 
and neck, is a deep olive- green ; on the breast and 
under parts it becomes almost black or steel blue, 
and the head and neck are of that colour, with purple 
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reflections. The wings are umber brown, varied 
with a deeper tint. The crown and hind head are 
adorned with a lengthened crest of hair-like feathers, 
of an oraiige-red, but marked in front with a con- 
spicuous band of white. Before this, at the base 
of the bill there springs a tuft of strong black hair 
or bristles, which curve backwards. The space 
surrounding the eyes, base of the bill, and legs, are 
bright red. The female has the plumage entirely of 
the green which covers the upper parts of the male, 
except the wings. On the forehead are the black 
hairs or bristles, but the red occipital crest is en- 
tirely wanting. 

Cryptonix niger, entirely black, is another species 
belonging to this form, the female is brown. There 
appears also to be one or two other birds which will 
rank with these, which have not yet been properly 
distinguished. Our next birds compose the genus 
Ortygis of lUiger, and the form will be seen in 
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THE WHITE^POTTED ORTYOIS. 
OrtygU Meijfreniu^TEUMitiCK. 

PLATE XXVII. 

White-spotted Turnix, Swaituon^ Zool. IUusi,-^TvamiT 
MeifFeiniif Temminck, pi. 50. 

These curious diminntiye birds are found in Af- 
nca, India, and the warmer parts of Nevir Holland- 
Few of them are so large as the common quail, and 
several do Tiot attain half the size. The colours are 
somewhat similar ; but in the form of the body— 
the length of uncovered leg above the joint, form of 
the foot in wanting entirely the hallux — reminds us 
of the true bustards. They inhabit the barren Landes, 
and the confines of the deserts, seldom taking 
^ing except when pressed, and running with great 
swiftness. They are polygamous, and it is one of 
these birds which are so much used by the Malays, 
Javanese, and Chinese in quail-fighting, whichis car- 
ried to a much greater excess than the same practices 
in the cock -pit. The species represented on the ac- 
<^ompanying plate exhibits the peculiarity of form 
*nd length of legs. The bird itself is scarcely larger 
than the figure, the upper parts delicately shaded 
^th yellowish white, the lower parts nearly pure 
white. By Mr Swainson it had been, (subsequently 
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to Temmiock, we think,) named nivosusj from the 
white 8pot8 which delicately mark the breast. It is 
a native of Africa. 

Our next bird is of stronger proportions. It is 
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BULCK-NECKEO ORTYGia ^ 

Oriygis nigricaUii. 

PLATE XXVin. 

Turnix cagnan, Hemipodius nigricoUis, 7Vm«itne&', Pigeons 

et GallinaciSi iii. p. 619. 

This in a stronger species than the last, coming 
nearer to the true quailfl, being rather more than six 
inches in length. The head and neck are deep blacki 
mingled above with white and brown, but upon the 
throat generally of a solid black. The upper plu- 
mage is varied with irregular markings of yellowish- 
brown and black, and the breast is largely barred 
with the latter colour upon a pale yellowish-brown 
ground. It inhabits the islaivl of Madagascar, and 
most probably also the continent of Africa. 

The next birds we have to notice are the last in 
this important and interesting family, but although 
they have been placed last, we are by no means cer- 
tain of their situation. The Tinamous, forming the 
genus Crypturus of Illiger, are all natives of the 
New World, particularly abounding in the Brazilian 
and tropica] forests, whose open glades they frequent 
during the day, and at night repose on the large 
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branches of the trees, seeking safety from the nu- 
merous carnivorous animals which hunt their prey 
during night, and delight in the varied game of these 
wilds. During day tliey skulk about the long her- 
bage, and even when assailed by men, allow them- 
selves to he killed with sticks, rather than exert their 
little powers of flight. The wings and tail are both 
short and without power, the latter almost wanting; 
but their feet are more fitted for running in tha 
marshy grounds, and the disincumbrance of the tail 
enables them to thread an easy passage through a 
tangled Lisrbage. The next Plate repieaeata 
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THE GUAZU. 
Crypturut rufeMceriM, 

PLATE XXIX. 

Tinamou isabelle, Tinamus rufescens, Temminek^ Planehet 

Cohriies^ pi. 412. 

This is a large bird, measuring; in length al)ore 
15 inches. It is a native of Paraguay and Brazil, 
and is f>'aid to frequent the plains of deep grassy her* 
bage, and to come forth in moonlight and twilight to 
the fields of newly sown grain. During day it is 
difficult to raise, and will allow itself almost to be 
trodden on. They are h anted with dogs, and some* 
what esteemed for their flesh. The nest u formed 
among the long grass, and four or five eggs are laid^ 
according to Temminck, of a brilliant violet colouri 
the form nearly round. 

On the crown are rows of black spots upon the 
tips of the feathers ; the ground colour, with that of 
the neck and breast, is a pale and delicate yellowish 
orange. The whole of the other parts, except the 
quills and secondaries, are of a delicate wood-hrowoi 
or, as Temminck expresses it, " couleur de cal(§ i^ 
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hit ;" palest beneath, and marked above with large 
bkcfc crescent-formed patches. The qaills and se- 
condaries are bright yellowish-orange. 

The other species of the genus we hare reprt- 
•ented ii 
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'* THE TATAUPA. 

Crffpiurus iaiaupa. 

PLATE XXX. 

Tinamon tataupa, Tinamus tataupa, TVmmtncAr, Pianehet 

Cohriies^ pL 415. 

This bird is also a native of Paraguay, and ha» 
nearly the manners with the last, a little more fami- 
liarity is diRplayed, and it approaches commonly 
nearer to cultivation, whence it has received the pro- 
vincial name of Tataupa. It breeds in similar places 
to the last, and the eggs are of a deep brilliant blue. 
Violet and blue are remarkable colours in the eggs 
of the gallinaceous birds, the former very rare among 
any, and the tiuamous seem to lead off in this respect 
as well as many other peculiarities. 

The Tataupa is a small species, being only about 
nine inches in length. The head, neck, breast, and 
belly are of a greyish leaden colour; the throat pure 
white, the back and wing-coverts brownish-black, 
the feathers on the thighs and rump are dull black, 
bordered with a narrrow band of white. The bill is 
brilliant red, and the legs are of a purplish-red, both 
contrasting well with the otherwise dull and chaste 
plumage. 
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Fourteen or fifteen species of these curious birds 
are described, but their history is not well known, 
and there is considerable confusion among their 
names, from the works of Spix affixing new appella- 
tions to almost all that were known. One of the 
most curious is the Tinamus nanus of Temmindii^ 
of very diminutive size, being about a third less tban 
the common quail. It is very interesting from iti 
form, which approaches in many respects to that oC 
Ortygis, and is thought by Temminrk to stand at 
the extremity of the present genus, and lead to that 
we have just mentioned. The hallux is simply a 
nail, and there is an extraordiuary development in 
the feathers of the rump. It will stand as ike type 
of a aubgemis. 
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We now gi^e a short arrangement of the genera 
which have been already proposed jiy different or- 
nithologists. Those in capitals are what Mr 8wain- 
aon considers the five leading forms, those in com- 
mon letters are the subgenera, of which one or two 
more will be necessary in both Perdix and Cryp- 
tnras. 

The Rasores, or third order of birds, contains the 
families Pavonidae, Tetraonidae, Cracidse, Struthio- 
nidse, Columbidae. 

The family of Tetraonidae contains the genera and 



subgenera 



Perdix. 

Francolinus. 

Ortyx. 

Cotumix. 
Tetrao. 

Lyruriis. 

Centrocercus. 

Lagopus. 

Syrrhaptes. 

Pterocles. 

Attagis ? 
Cryptonix. 
Ortygis. 
Crypturus. 
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